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THe RELIGIOUS VALUE-OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


JOH. HEMPEL 
Gottingen, Germany 


HE problem of the religious value of the Old Testament is one 
= of the oldest questions of Christian theology. The Jew who, 
like St. Paul, came to believe in Christ the Lord had to ask himself 
whether the religious book of his own people, the book of Moses 
and the prophets, was the eternal word of God to be heard in all 
times until the end of the world? Or might it be that God had 
indeed spoken to the fathers by the prophets, but that now in the 
last days since Christ had come only the words of Christ and the 
voice of his Spirit speaking in new tongues were to be the revela- 
tion for the actual life of Christians? The heathen also after 
having left their Gods and Goddesses and their laws and their 
oracles and the beautiful hymns of Isis the Mother of Life, must 
they now believe in the laws and prophecies of Israel’s God and 
sing the Psalms of the Lord of Hosts? The God of a condemned 
people who had murdered the Son of God, would he really be the 
God of the universe, or more a demon, more the Devil than God? 
The question of Marcion the Gnostic is an actual one today as in 
his own day, and the saying ascribed to Hitler that the Old Testa- 
ment is the Devil’s Bible is not only a personal aversion of a single 
man or of a single group of men, but a new explosion of a very old 
and permanent hatred. 

The question is an old one, and the answers have varied in 
the different periods of the church’s history. During the first cen- 
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turies of the Christian faith, when so many people doing miracles 
and giving oracles, so many “godlike men” such as Apollonius of 
Tyana were going about the world, it strengthened the Christian 
faith to find in the Old Testament the old prophecies which had so 
many centuries before announced the coming of Christ, his life, 
his death and his resurrection. In the Reformation, when the 
unified world of the European middle ages began to give life to the 
national cultures of the different peoples, Luther combined faith 
in the Old Testament as God’s revelation and St. Paul’s liberation 
of Christianity from its law by saying that its demands are really 
God’s demands, but only for the Jewish people, and anyone who 
belongs to a non-Jewish people must know that “we Gentiles” are 
concerned with the law only in.so far as its demands are identical 
with those of the lex naturae, the natural law. With this asser- 
tion we are at the beginning of the way which leads Lessing to 
believe in a cooperation between natural revelation and special 
revelation in the education of humanity; both guide mankind ac- 
cording to God’s wisdom to faith in one God, in the immortality of 
the soul and in free will—to belief in the three fundamental truths 
of philosophy in Lessing’s day. 

In our day the task of forming a just judgment on the Old 
Testament and its religious value is completely different. Every 
generation has its own problems in the theological as well as in 
every other scientific field, and new problems are not to be solved 
by the methods of times past. Our century, the century of a 
rapid increase of all the literary and archeological witnesses com- 
ing back from the religions of the East, our century, the century 
of psychological research to understand the varieties of human 
souls and to cure spiritual disease, has as its first duty the task of 
finding out the place of the religion of the Old Testament in the 
development of the religious life of mankind. Its second task will 
be to understand the special character of the piety of the Old Testa- 
ment in its finest emotions. 

The peculiarity of Old Testament piety consists in the realism 
of the faith, which finds the real God acting in the real world and 
in its differences and its troubles. 
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GOD ACTING IN THE WORLD 


The activity of God is for the faith of the Old Testament the 
first and the most characteristic sign of God. The older law codes 
know nothing about the idea of God’s rest on the seventh day, an 
idea which is found in the late Priestly Code. This idea is neces- 
sary in a type of religious thinking for which all life on earth, as 
well as the Ark of the covenant and the divine services and sacri- 
fices, have their heavenly counterpart; but it is not the leading idea. 
God is working all the time: “He that keepeth thee will not slumber, 
behold he that keepeth thee will not slumber nor sleep.” God is 
working and by his works he is recognized to be a God. If Baal 
does not avenge the destruction of his altar by Gideon, if he does 
not send the lightning to put fire on the altar of Carmel, if Jahve 
does not give the miracle offered by Isaiah to the king in the hour 
of supreme danger, if Jahve does not save his people in the wilder- 
ness or in the suppression of his enemies, then Baal or Jahve will no 
longer be the Gods whom men may worship. 

God must do something, it may be good or it may be evil 
(Zeph. 1:12); if he does nothing then men will not believe in him. 
That for the Israelite faith is the difference between Jahve and the 
Gods which are made by the hands of man. These Gods of silver 
and gold are unable to speak or move or act, while Jahve is acting 
in the life of the earth and in the life of the people and in his own 
life. 

This action of Jahve in all life has nothing to do with the 
philosophical idea of first cause bejund all things, a hidden back- 
ground behind all life. Opposite to this conception the religion 
of the Old Testament sees God’s actions and God’s presence and 
God’s will in all things and in all experiences of the nation and of 
the individual. It is the most significant thing in the Israelite 
worship that prayers to be saved from illness and all personal dis- 
tresses and thanksgivings for cures and deliverances were offered 
to the God not only for the king and princes but also for the humble 
ones and the simple members of the community. In this way faith 
in God’s activity could be a living belief even in the bitter times of 
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national distress and in the periods in which the voice of God was 
no more to be heard by the prophets and by the priestly oracle. It 
taught the individual member of the people that God was really 
acting in his personal life and that he had not forsaken his world. 
In Goethe’s mind the Spirit of the Earth, who is sitting on the 
weaver’s loom of Time weaving God’s living garment, is not to be 
understood by Faust—by the man who only comprehends but does 
not create. We feel the parallelism and the differences between this 
feeling of Germany’s greatest poet and the faith of the Old Tes- 
tament when we remember that for the Old Testament as for 
Goethe God is the only creating being, but man may also under- 
stand God’s work because God himself reveals his intentions: 
surely Jahve does nothing except he reveal his secret unto his 
servants, the Prophets, his secret, how he acts in his world and 
why he acts as he does (Amos 3:7). These two ideas, the work- 
ing of God in man’s history and God’s revelation by men have ac- 
quired in the Old Testament a very characteristic peculiarity. 


it 
GOD WORKS IN HISTORY 


The belief that Gods are working in the life of men and of 
nations is very frequent and is found in nearly all religions. To- 
day we need not ask whether the so-called “High Gods” of certain 
primitive tribes, those High Gods who are not interested in the 
actual fate of man, and who accordingly are not worshipped, are 
really Gods and really the oldest form of Gods. In the religions 
of the ancient oriental world we see the faith in Gods who worked 
vigorously in the life of man. Thus Ramses in supreme danger 
in the battle of Kadesh cries to Amon his father and Amon appears 
to strengthen his son. According to the inscription of King Mesha 
it is the anger of Chemosh against his own people that has de- 
livered the Moabites into the hand of Omri and his Israelites. So 
also for Tutankhamen the explanation of the destruction of the 
Egyptian power in Syria is the fact that Amenophis his father- 
in-law has destroyed the sanctuaries of the Gods. On the other 
hand Chattusillis, the Hittite king, sees in his kingship the merciful 
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guidance of Ishtar, the heavenly queen and Homer shows Athena’s 
help in the life of Odysseus, the traveller. But im no other re- 
ligion of the ancient oriental world has the connection between the 
history and the God been so close as in the Israelite religion. 

Here the thought that God’s judgment is visible in history not 
only appears but has gained its highest power and importance, not 
merely in a few acts here and there, but by the idea of an inner 
“historical” unity of all events under the controlling purpose of 
God. The whole history of Israel seems to the prophets and the 
Deuteronomistic recorders nothing else than God’s judgment. The 
heathen nations with their kings are also judged by him, as in the 
picture which the book of Daniel paints both of Nebuchadnezzar 
and of the empires in its own time. 

This idea is so well known that these short allusions will 
suffice; nor does it seem to me necessary here to do more than refer 
to three other facts. First, the Israelite faith believes that the 
works of God in this world are dominated by the covenant he has 
concluded with Israel. For the popular religion this covenant in- 
cludes the certainty of being saved, for Amos the certainty to be 
punished more than the heathen (Amos 3:2). God’s nearness is 
at all times a danger, and God’s word spoken by the prophet is at 
all times the beginning of a crisis (Ezek. 2:5). The second fact 
which I want only to suggest is that prmarily God and the people 
and not God and the dynasty belong together. And the third fact 
is that the limit given by the idea of the covenant is not completely 
lost, but that it is displaced in the case of certain spiritual trends in 
the faith, such as the belief that the God of Israel is the creator of 
the world. 

The idea of an inner connection between history and the cre- 
ation of the world is found not only in the Old Tesament but also in 
the Babylonian epic. The creation of the world and the founda- 
tion of Babel are connected as a Sumerian text connects the cre- 
ation and the foundation of five Sumerian towns before the flood. 

But in no other religion has this connection between creation 
and history gained so overwhelming a power as in the faith of 
Second Isaiah: ‘““Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Jahve’s 
arm, awake as in the ancient days, in the generation of old; art 
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thou not it which has dried the waters of the great deep, that has 
made the depth of the sea a way for the ransomed to pass over?” 
And in no other religion has the knitting together of the idea of 
the judgment and of the connection between creation and history 
so set forth the idea of mankind’s unity and of mankind’s unified 
history as the work of the Jahvistic recorder of mankind’s fate 
from their loss of Paradise to their dispersion at Babel. 

It must suffice simply to suggest these facts. The dominating 
idea is that God and the people and not primarily God and the 
dynasty belong together and that God and the world are connected 
with each other. This implies a realistic view of God which finds 
him in this world and in the life of men, especially in the life of his 
messengers. 

2 
GOD AND MAN BELONG TOGETHER 

According to its own tradition the religion of Israel begins in 
a well-known moment of history and a historical man is its founder. 
No religion indeed is without revelation in the past; but in this case 
it is not a revelation in a mythical age before history. Nor is the 
hero of this revelation a mythical being, half god and half man. 
He is a historical man, living and dying within the limits of hu- 
manity. Josephus affirms in Deut. 34 that Moses wrote the his- 
tory of his own death and funeral to avoid the possibility of the 
Israelites worshipping him as a God, and even in that fantastic 
form there lives something of the fundamental character of the 
Israelite religion. A man is its founder and men are the recipients 
of the revelation. 

In the older sagas it may be that God appears personally or in 
the form of his angel among men for help or judgment. But more 
and more this visible and directly active God disappears in the 
background behind an indirect one. God calls men by giving them 
his spirit or his word, and even in the secret experiences of these 
men the visibility of God in the vision disappears more and more 
till at last only his voice may be heard. God speaks directly or in- 
directly to man and he speaks by man because among all the beings 
he created God and man alone belong together. 
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The same trend is to be found in the eschatology of the Israel- 
ites. In many of the religions of the ancient East we find belief in 
an eternal cycle of change. The moon appears and disappears, or 
the sun rises and sets or the seasons follow each other (cf. Gen. 
8:22). In the same way the history of man is dominated by the 
law of eternal repetition, and there are certain traits which show 
that the religion of ancient Israel is also under the influence of this 
doctrine. The regularity with whch many prophetical sayings put 
side by side times of curse and blessing following each other with- 
out ethical conditions seems to me to be explained by the custom of 
thinking in the forms of an eternal and regular change. 

This thinking in the forms of nature’s life is, however, not 
characteristic of Israel’s picture of the future. Their character- 
istic element is opposed to such thinking and is to be found in the 
fact that in their faith it is God who will give the nearest and the 
most remote future, and that God’s great miracles will then become 
visible. The end of the world will be the beginning of God’s eter- 
nal kingdom and it is precisely in the faith that God will be king 
that we find the faith that the last word which God will speak to 
the world will not be destruction but his adoration by mankind. 
This is once more the faith expressed in its highest and purest form 
by Second Isaiah. And the sagas of the book of Daniel show the 
same faith when they speak about the conversion of the kings of 
Babylon and Persia to the God of Israel, who is able to destroy and 
to save. God’s highest honor 1s to be worshipped by all men, be- 
cause God and man belong together. 

Accordingly we can understand why in the midst of the Old 
Testament’s eschatological picture a man is standing, as for in- 
stance the child who is sitting on David’s throne, of whose govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end (Is. 9:5 f.), or the suffering 
and dying mediator, the Servant of the Lord of Is. 53, or the Son 
of Man in Daniel 7, whose kingdom brings to an end the kingdom 
of the beasts. 

These ideas are of diverse origin. The national idea repre- 
sented by the child, the priestly idea of atonement and sacrifice 
represented by the Servant, and perhaps the Persian idea of the 
God Mithra or the God Anthropos represented by the Son of Man 
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are there, but the fact that precisely these three ideas have been 
able to enter into the Israelite eschatology shows very clearly that 
for it also God and man belong together. 


3 


BUT GOD AND MAN ARE DIFFERENT 


It has been said that for the faith of the Old Testament man’s 
history is the field of God’s revelation and that man’s soul is recipi- 
ent. Nevertheless for the same Old Testament faith God and man 
remain eternally different. It is very instructive to compare the 
highest conception of man in the Israelite religion—Psalm 8—with 
the highest conception of man in Greek tragedy, in the song of the 
choir in Sophocles’ Antigone, which says that there are many 
mighty things in the world but none more mighty than man, who 
has won over the wild beasts, the bull, the horse, the birds and the 
fish, and who must recognize only one power: death. The Israel- 
ite poet also speaks about man’s victory over the animals on the 
earth, in the heavens and in the sea; but for him it is not man’s 
glorious action but God’s work, and the highest idea of man’s 
greatness is that God has made him only a little lower than him- 
self. Only a little lower but he remains lower than God, and so 
faith in man’s greatness is united with the confession: ‘‘What is 
man that thou art mindful of him and the son of man that thou 
visitest him?” 

This feeling for the difference between God and man is shown 
in the ancient records concerning God’s revelation to Moses and 
the later transformations made of it by the Deuteronomistic 
school; even God’s voice is so terrible that the people must die if 
they should hear more than the holy Ten Commandments. 

The same feeling is expressed in the prophets’ experiences of 
hearing and seeing God. These experiences are very awful for 
the prophets, and are accompanied by trembling and fainting, by 
the feeling of being lost in the presence of Jahve, the king. There 
is no joy of entering into God, or of feeling God entering into the 
soul, or of resting on the ground of the soul; there is no desire to 
become God but only the earnest desire to be called by God, to be 
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his messenger to others, to speak to them terrible things. The 
sentence that Schiller puts into the mouth of his Kassandra—that 
it is an awful thing to be the mortal vessel of Apollo’s truth, this 
corresponds with the inner experiences of Jahve’s prophets, especi- 
ally those of Jeremiah. 

Finally, the feeling of the Israelites for the difference between 
God and man is also given in other forms of their eschatology than 
those which have been mentioned. Especially is this true of the 
vivid picture that First Isaiah paints of the day of the Lord, in 
which all things that are great in the world must disappear and be 
destroyed by the storm, so that the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day. There are differences and God wants man to recognize 
these differences and remain obediently within the limits made by 
them. For the Jahvistic recorder the beginning of sin is nothing 
else than man’s desire to be like God. And when man contests 
God’s just action towards him then God shows him his greatness 
and his eternal power as he does in his speeches at the end of the 
book of Job. Then man confesses, as Fullerton says, how foolish 
it is to contest God’s goodness. 


II 
THE REALISM OF FAITH 


This faith in the acting God and this belief that man is 
touched at all times by God’s actions, in his working and in his 
speaking, must be kept in mind when we try to understand the Old 
Testament piety regarding God. God acts in this world. But 
this world is full of inner differences, and the question arises: 
Where now is God? If he is not behind the world, but in the 
world, where is he in its inner conflicts? 

The first answer to be given is that he 1s the God of life. He 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life and man became a 
living soul. When he recalls his spirit man must die and become 
dust—unto dust shall he return, for out of it was he taken. 

Death was not created by God, nor the darkness that existed 
before the creation. Darkness was appointed to be in God’s world 
only by the name that he gave it and by the limits that he ordained. 
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The world of the dead is separated from him, and never shall they 
praise and bless his holy name. Should God long for a man who is 
in the underworld, he will never find him. Man must die, but God 
lives forever ; his days are not like man’s days, but a thousand years 
are before him like one day and like a watch in the night. He 
never will die like Adonis, and Osiris, and Marduk the supreme 
Babylonian God whose “Going into the mountain” is deplored, and 
whose resurrection is celebrated every year at the great New 
Year’s festival in the month of Nisan by processions and dramatic 
performances. The fact that in Israel this faith in the death and 
the resurrection of God was a forbidden faith connected with the 
worship of foreign Gods was a serious handicap to the rise of faith 
in man’s resurrection. In these foreign religions the fate of the 
God might be transferred to man by certain rites and recitations 
of religious services; a man, for example, who had been buried as 
Osiris had been would participate in the resurrection of the God. 

The same prohibition also had a deep influence on the religious 
literature of Israel in destroying the hymns that were sung about 
this greatest day in the life of foreign Gods. It may be that the 
well known song of the death and the resurrection of the Servant 
of the Lord in Isaiah 53 is the last remains of this kind of literature 
in the Old Testament, sung not of the God but of the Messiah, the 
man whom God has taken away like Enoch and like Elijah. The 
God of Israel is the God of Life, and he is the God of Light. Ac- 
cording to the priestly recorder in Genesis 1 he works during the 
day, and only when the new morning comes after the night. He 
speaks: “Let there be—” and the light is the first thing that he 
creates. It was contrary to all the religious thinking and feeling 
of the people when Amos announced that the day of his God would 
be darkness and not light. Life and Light belong together and 
they are both united in God: “For with thee is the fountain of life 
and in thy light we shall see light” (Ps. 36:10). 

But Israel’s God doesn’t remain the God of only part of the 
world. We have already stated that the darkness which existed 
before he created the world is now ordered by him to be a part of 
his world. In the same way Second Isaiah, who is probably a lit- 
tle earlier than Genesis 1, can confess that his God has created 
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both the light and the darkness as he does all things, and the good 
and the evil. We see in this confession a contrast with Persian 
Dualism, with the religion of Zarathustra. Nevertheless even the 
Persian religion was a great help for the faith of Israel in over- 
coming a limit set for it: for faith in man’s resurrection did not 
grow up in Israel without the influence of the analogous Persian be- 
lief, and the picture of the judgment in Daniel 7 shows clearly this 
Persian influence. God is the God of light and of darkness, the 
God of life and death, which may overwhelm no man at the will of 
any demon or evil spirit. Nor can death be avoided by the help 
of any witchcraft or of any other God, but only by the power of 
Israel’s God: “For I am the Lord that healeth thee!” 

In this way the great differences in the world such as the 
differences between light and darkness and life and death are 
transferred to the inner difference that is really a difference in 
God’s inner Life, the difference between his anger and his mercy. 
But they must not be considered as expressions of that inner dif- 
ference, because the difference of the object against which life or 
death, light or darkness shall be sent by God makes them instru- 
ments of both mercy and anger. They are instruments of God’s 
mercy toward his people when death is given to his enemies, in- 
struments of his anger when it overtakes Israel. And we shall 
see that the faith of Israel tried to see God’s mercy working even 
when darkness and death and illness and poverty were given to a 
pious member of his people. 

From this it is clear that Israel’s faith in the acting God is not 
united with the tendency to deny the reality of life’s distresses, but 
with a deeply realistic acknowledgment of all the difficulties and 
troubles which existed both for the people as a whole and for its 
individual members, and that the religious value of the Old Testa- 
ment consists in great part precisely in the inner force and earnest- 
ness of its faith to overcome them. 


1 
OLD TESTAMENT UTOPIANISM 


It may astonish the reader to find me trying to show the real- 
ism of Old Testament faith, for on many occasions have I empha- 
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sized the view that the faith of the Old Testament is a utopian 
faith. And I have forgotten neither my own words nor the very 
good book which has been published recently by a pupil of mine on 
the utopian character of the prophetical politics. 

To give but one example: I think that it is completely wrong 
to find the motives for the prophetical attitude in the different 
crises of the Assyrian period in the idea that the prophets had a 
better political understanding of the power of Assyria and of 
Egypt than the statesmen of their time. There is no evidence at 
all that the shepherd Amos of Tekoa had heard more about the 
inner forces of the Assyrian empire than the high priest of Bethel, 
or that Isaiah had a more exact knowledge of the inner force or 
weakness of the Egyptian dynasty coming from Ethiopia than the 
king of Judah and his officials. The prophetical view of the future 
is not at all dominated by a rational calculation of the military and 
economic forces of the different states. It is not at all based on 
temporal possibilities, probabilities and improbabilities, but is based 
only on the religious idea of God’s actions in the world. The con- 
trast given in Psalm 20—the same contrast which is given in the 
Egyptian poem on the Battle of Kadesh—that other nations trust 
in chariots and some in horses, but that Israel remembers the name 
of Jahve his God, the same contrast lives in the poem which Hosea 
puts into the mouth of the saved congregation on the latter day: 
“Asshur shall not save us, we will not ride upon horses; neither 
will we say any more to the work of our hands, Ye are our Gods.” 
Precisely this contrast dominates the policy of Isaiah in forbidding 
king Ahaz in the crisis of 734 B. C. to ask the Assyrian king 
for help. There is only one “power” in the world which has 
real strength, the will of Israel’s God, and he demands obedience 
and trust and faith in the word of the prophet. Moreover the his- 
tory of the world depends on this obedience and trust and faith. 
This is the only reality and all other apparent realities of power and 
might are not real powers. 

We shall be able to understand this utopianism better when 
we compare the differences between these “realities”? with the dif- 
ferences made between Jahve and the other Gods. It is very in- 
teresting to see in a recent article by Prof. Eissfeldt how the He- 
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brew language tried to find a term by which to express the convic- 
tion that although other nations believe that their Gods are really 
Gods, for the only true faith, which is to be found in Israel, these 
Gods are nothing but an imagination worthy to be forgotten. The 
terms “foreign Gods” and “image” are used in that sense. On the 
other hand, as compared with their attitude against the other Gods 
whose existence they deny, it is not the prophets’ aim to diminish 
the might of their God within the world by denying the military 
force of chariots and horses. The victory of their God is miracu- 
lous not because he has no enemies to overwhelm but because his 
might is even greater than the greatest power ; for when compared 
with Jahve’s strength and force even the greatest power is but a 
semblance. 

The inner attitude of the prophetical faith against the exterior 
reality of political and military powers is a utopian one not in the 
sense that for it these “powers” have disappeared, but in the sense 
that Jahve is the only mighty God who is able to use and to de- 
stroy all power which exists in the world within the limits which he 
himself has ordered for it in space and time. So the prophet is 
obliged to express his faith and the faith of his followers by 
negative sentences: “Asshur shall not save us, we will not ride upon 
horses”, and the contrast: Egyptians are men and not God; their 
horses are flesh and not spirit. As the roaring lion is not afraid 
of the noise of a multitude of shepherds, God is not afraid of the 
Egyptian power, and the Assyrian king shall fall with the sword 
not of a mighty man, and the sword not of a mean man shall de- 
vour him. The prophet is obliged to speak thus, because for him 
the might of his God is the only real (eternal, spiritual) power and 
because his God is not behind, but precisely within his (temporal) 
world. 


Z 


REALISM AND UTOPIANISM 


We must stop for a moment to recall the political and spiritual 
situation out of which this utopianism was born. Israel was a 
very small and powerless nation among the great empires of the 
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ancient Near East, and Palestine was a very small country without 
any possibility of having its own cultrual and political life in those 
periods in which the great empires were mighty enough for an 
active foreign policy. It is astonishing to see, as Stanley Cook 
has shown recently in his splendid book, how the spritual life of the 
Palestinian spirit resisted all influences coming from the south, 
from the west and from the east, and to observe its power to assim- 
ilate and to appropriate them, especially the assimilating and appro- 
priating power of the Israelite religious spirit. It is nearly a miracle 
that we are able to speak about a Palestinian culture as a peculiar 
form of the ancient oriental culture and about the Israelite religion 
as a very characteristic form of the ancient oriental religion. The 
external situation of the two Israelite states and the external situ- 
ation of the Israelite religion can not be described otherwise than 
as very bad. Among the Gods of the empires the God of this 
people was negligible even in times of the so-called splendor of his 
people, and he was ridiculed as a minor demon whenever his peo- 
ple were overwhelmed by the great powers and their Gods. 

The prophets have a strong feeling for this situation. The 
words which Isaiah puts into the mouth of the Assyrian king in 
chapter 10, and the bitter complaints in the prayers of the people 
that day after day they had to hear the contumelious question, 
“Where is your God?” together with the confession which the 
books of Ezekiel and Second Isaiah represent as spoken by their 
God himself that now his name was being dishonored in the world 
among the heathen—all these witnesses show very clearly that the 
religious leaders of Israel and the group which was loyal to its God 
perceived the religious situation in all its seriousness. 

This seriousness forms a part of the realism of their faith; 
there is no self-deception, but a clear acknowledgment of all dan- 
gers. But precisely this acknowledgment shows us the power of 
their faith. It does not undervalue the “power” of enemies in or- 
der to console itself; it does not undervalue the attracting power of 
the foreign religions even for Israelite men and women, but it does 
oppose the power of its God to all other powers. In this way the 
acknowledgment of the God of Israel by the powers in this world 
must finally enlarge the power of that God. All other powers will 
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have lost their Gods, and in the fight against the only One who is 
God even the greatest temporal power is revealed to be not a power. 

I think we now see that the utopianism of the prophetical faith 
is not opposted to a realistic view regarding the world but that in 
this faith the realistic view regarding the world and the realistic 
view regarding God have gained a new unity, which is one of the 
most characteristic features of the Israelite religion. True, some 
kind of utopianism is not lacking in any living religion, and there is 
no living faith without the belief that one’s God is able to help, to do 
miracles and to hear prayers. Even the conclusions which king 
Josiah drew from this inner attitude that it would be possible to 
avoid a political catastrophe by changing the inner religious atti- 
tude and the forms of worship according to the will of God are not 
without analogous attempts in the history of religion. But in no 
other religion has this inner attitude had such far-reaching conse- 
quences for the whole future of the people as in the Israelite reli- 
gion, which was the only one to save its people from being dis- 
persed among the other captives of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
empires and from losing their spiritual unity when they lost the 
form of national life given in the state and by the dynasty of king 
David. 

And even in Josiah’s reform we find another witness to the 
inner unity of utopianism and realism. The aim of the book, 
which was a holy document, is utopian, but the legislation it gives 
is in itself very realistic. The author of these laws has tried with 
great earnestness and not without ability to adapt his leading re- 
ligious and social ideas to the possibilities given in practical life. 

When he speaks about the sacrifices and the offerings, he tries 
to combine the unity of the holy place with the fact that the dis- 
tances make practically impossible the journey to the sanctuary 
more than once or twice a year, and the transport of the tenth in 
natura to be offered there. When he speaks about the destruction 
of the local sanctuaries he remembers very well that this regula- 
tion destroys at the same time the life-support of their priests, and 
he takes care of them by the first unemployment insurance the his- 
tory of economics has seen. When he speaks about the liberation 
of the slaves in every seventh year, he recognizes that liberty will 
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be for them without value if they have not the possibility of living 
at least for a certain time from a small fortune they have gained 
by the services they have rendered to their master. It may seem 
for the moment to be a game of words, but it is not at all a game 
of words but an expression of historical reality when I propose to 
speak about realistic utopianism in the Israelite faith. 


3 
GOD’S JUSTICE AND MERCY 


We may further consider certain related trends in other forms 
of the religious life in the Old Testament. We have spoken about 
the fact that each single event in the history of the people of Israel 
and of mankind was viewed as being governed by one law, the re- 
action of God’s Holiness against the sin of men. God and men 
belong together in that God is the judge of man. This image of 
the judge, which the Israelite religion inherited from the religion 
of the old Semitic tribes, includes the conception that might and 
right are different and yet belong together. At the same time it also 
includes the conception of God’s inner right to act with men as he 
does act with them and man’s pretension that he is able to under- 
stand God’s actions. But there are cases in which this pretension 
is no longer possible. Comparison of the different fates of men, 
the fate of the good and pious man and the fate of the evildoer, 
shows that there is no visible rule of God’s government. The 
righteous must suffer, and the evildoer is healthy and wealthy. The 
same conflict troubled the thinking and feeling men of the Baby- 
lonian and the Greek religions—to cite only two examples—and the 
attempts to solve the problem are multifarious, denying the justice 
of the Gods, or maintaining the idea of hidden sin. All these at- 
tempts are also to be found in the Old Testament. But at the same 
time there is another trend. It occurs in precisely those books in 
which the greatest difficulties and the greatest inner troubles are to 
be found. Man’s distress is really God’s work and not the work 
of another God or of some demon or cursing man. It is God’s 
work at least in the sense that he has forgotten and abandoned the 
pious, so that during God’s sleep or God’s remoteness or God’s care- 
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lessness, other powers, perhaps enemies or demons have over- 
whelmed him. The distress is very dangerous and there is no 
hope of escaping its horrors. The sick man must die, yea he 
stands in the depths of the sea on the door of the underworld, and 
nevermore will he go into the sanctuary to praise God’s grace and 
God’s help. Already his enemies are rejoicing over his death, 
already they are beginning to part his garments among them. 

It is not my purpose here to emphasize in further detail Israel’s 
faith that in spite of the hopelessness of the situation God is able 
to save the pious man or even the sinner when he cries to him, for 
this faith is found in other religions also. Thus one of the writers 
of the El-Amarna tablets prays to the Pharaoh Sun-god: ‘You 
give me life, you give me death, I see thy faith,” and the poet of the 
Babylonian song, “I will praise the Lord of Wisdom,” gives a very 
high expression to the same feeling: 


Then the Babylonians saw how Marduk brought him again into life, 
and they all, they glorified his greatness: 
Who was able to say that he would see his God 
that he would again walk on the street of his God? 
Who if not Marduk has brought him from the death into life, 
who of the goddesses, if not Erna, has given him again his breath? 
Marduk is able to give new life, 
Sarpanitu wants to save from death. 


The records concerning the healing God of Epidauros show the 
same faith in the Greek religion, and there is no need to multiply ex- 
amples. 

Nor do I wish to deal at length with the fact that this faith in 
Jahve’s healing power and strength had very great vitality and 
strength because here—at least theoretically— all prayers for de- 
liverance were addressed to the same God, to whom the faith of his 
worshippers transferred many of the powers of the other Gods 
but denied, as we have seen, the myth of his death. 

Rather I want to emphasize another fact: the inner certainty 
of the pious man in distress, when God has given him some word 
or sign that he is willing to save him. This may happen in the 
worship: the liturgy of supplication can be restored on the basis of 
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certain prophetical imitations (Jer. 14 £.; Hosea 6; Joel 1 £3)§ 
when the oracle after the sacrifice and the prayer promises God’s 
mercy: “Go home in peace! The God of Israel will give you what 
you desire!’ It may also happen in the prophetical experiences, 
when the prophet hears God’s voice speaking to him in the hours 
of temptation and when he is in the danger of becoming like the 
unfaithful people or of despairing because he sees no other success 
resulting from his work than persecutions and hatred. And it may 
happen in the life of individual members of the people who feel 
God’s nearness. 

It will be well to describe these experiences a little more at 
length. The priestly oracle is given in our Psalms only in a few 
cases, for instance in Psalm 85, but we see its consequences in 
many others in a complete change of the inner situation. This 
change is—to give two examples—visible in Psalm 20, where the 
words ‘Now know I that the Lord saved his Anointed” are the 
answer given by the choir to the priest, and in Psalm 22, which is 
surely a unity interrupted between verse 21 and verse 22 by God’s 
promise. The external situation remains as it was, but in the 
word of God the certainty of salvation is given and God’s holy 
name is blessed and praised and shall be blessed and praised world 
without end. There are men in prison waiting for the ordeal to 
which they shall be subjected the next day. The accusation is hard 
and the oath which they have to deliver is terrible, as shown by 
Psalm 7 or Job 31 or the Papyri of Elephantine; and the danger is 
great, as shown by Numbers or other ancient oriental laws. But 
the praying man feels himself innocent, and during his prayer he is 
so everwhelmed by the feeing that his God is a just and righteous 
judge that he may sleep in peace: God will surely save him (Ps. 
4:9). 

Again there is an hour in the life of Isaiah when he is tempted 
to fix his eye on the danger from the plotting of men, when sud- 
denly he feels God’s strong hand coming upon him: “Say ye not a 
conspiracy to all them, to whom this people shall say: a conspiracy; 
neither fear ye their fear nor be afraid. The Lord himself shall 
ye call a conspirator, and let him be your fear and let him be your 
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dread.” And we hear no more of such a temptation in Isaiah’s 
life! 

There are hours of despair in the life of Jeremiah, hours in 
which he wants to go away from his terrible God, to be no longer 
his mouthpiece. And there is no answer from God promising to 
change the external situation and give an easier life to the prophet. 
On the contrary he who has had to run with men shall be obliged 
to run with horses (12:5), but there is God to be with him and 
God’s new call to be his mouth (15:15 ff.), and the prophet goes 
the way which God obliges him to go until the bitter end in the 
land of Egypt. 

The same very strange experience is to be found in the life 
of the Servant of the Lord. He also despairs, seeing before him 
nothing else than failure and persecution. But God does not 
promise him that he shall have less work to do; instead God gives 
him a greater task (Is. 49:6), and the disciple of the master looks 
forward to the glorious day in which the Servant will be magnified 
in the world by the strength of his God. 

Finally, there is the hour of despair in the life of the poet of 
Psalm 73. An external experience, the sudden death of a foolish 
man holds him back from becoming animal-like in denying God as 
the foolish man did. And now he begins to understand not only 
that it is the beginning of God’s punishment, when he does not 
warn the sinner by distresses as he warns the poet of Psalm 32, but 
also that it is God’s miracle when man is allowed to be with God 
until the end: 


Nevertheless I am continually with thee: 
Thou hast holden my right hand. 
Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth, 
But God is the strength of my heart and my portion forever ! 


Here we have the deepest religious idea of faith in the Old 
Testament. For the Jahvistic recorder faith is the belief that God 
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is able to do miracles and willing to do the miracles he has prom- 
ised; according to the reality which is seen by men it is impossible 
for Sarah to bear a child, but according to God’s reality all things 
are possible. 

For the political view of the prophets faith is the belief that 
God is able to do great miracles as he did in the past, miracles 
which become greater and greater as the course of history develops. 

In the same way for the personal experiences of the prophets 
and the poets, miracle will be given not only in the future, but it 
has already been given in the past, in their inner life which God has 
guided and continues to guide. This inner miracle in the past is 
the guarantee for the miracle in the future, just as the eschatologi- 
cal miracles are believed to be the reiteration of the miracles in the 
past : in the creation of the world and in the liberation from Egypt. 

It is the realism of faith not only to be sure that God’s power 
is greater than all other powers, but also to be sure that God’s 
judgment is a just judgment and that God’s word is a true word. 
In spite of all differences between God and man, even those differ- 
ences which sin brought forth, God proves himself to be acting in 
the soul of man, creating faith in spite of sin. God lives in men’s 
souls not only as the only mighty one, not only as the only holy one, 
but he lives in them also as the supporting power of their own life, 
of their duty, of their loyalty, of their hope. 

It may be difficult for us to understand how the Second Isaiah 
is able to rejoice over the end of all beauty and glory in the world 
and in the everlastingness of God’s word only, but we must re- 
member that this God is his God and the God of his people. This 
God and his people form a social group founded by God only and 
saved by God only in spite of all sins. God’s honor is the welfare 
of his people, and it is his honor to be worshipped by mankind 
whom he has created. But he has not created sin, and his honor is 
to destroy sin in such manner that this destruction shall not include 
the destruction of nations and of mankind. 

In this way the last word of the realism of faith embracing a 
realistic view of God and of the world and of sin is the word of 
forgiveness. God is not man. That means that he rules over his 
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anger, whereas man is always inclined to avenge and to punish. 


God’s might and forgiveness are shown together in the figure of 
the Psalmist : 


He has not dealt with us after our sins 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. 
For as the heavens are high above the earth, 
So great is his lovingkindness towards them that fear him. 
As far as the east from the west, 
So far has he removed our transgressions from us. 
Like as a father pitieth his children 
So Jahve pitieth them that fear him (Ps. 103:10 ff.). 


This is the religious value of the Old Testament. In spite of 
all merely temporal ideas and forms and errors in the real sinful 
world it shows the real God to whom we pray: 


Our father, forgive us our trespasses. 


JESUS CHRIST THE INTERPRETER OF GOD 
The Holman Lecture 1933 


HENRY W. A. HANSON 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Ne we assemble to observe this important occasion,” we cannot be 
unmindful of the serious world situation which surrounds us. 
Throughout the world there is economic chaos attended with Babel- 
like confusion. The world is not suffering from plagues, earth- 
quakes, or ills which are rooted in forces beyond man’s ability to 
control. We are suffering because of self-centeredness, dishon- 
esty and spiritual nearsightedness. The past few years have 
brought about a world conviction as to the inadequacy of material 
things. 

The world concentrated its best efforts on acquiring and de- 
veloping material possessions. We have now discovered that these 
things which we placed on a pedestal, as the things most of all to be 
desired, do not satisfy—do not endure, and can be purchased only 
at a price beyond their happiness value. 

We have been prepared by bitter experience to restudy life 
values; to dig deeper, in order to find hidden sources which are 
capable of sustaining during periods of adversity. We shall have 
to learn to dream our dreams often standing in sackcloth by the 
dusty highways. 

1 The third lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation delivered at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 9, 1933, on Article III of 
the Augsburg Confession: “Also they teach, that the Word, that is, the Son of God, did 
take man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary, so that there are Two Na- 
tures, the divine and the human, inseparably conjoined in one Person, one Christ, true 
God and true man, who was born of the Virgin Mary, truly suffered, was crucified, dead 
and buried, that he might reconcile the Father unto us, and be a sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt, but for all actual sins of men. He also descended into hell, and truly rose 
again the third day; afterward he ascended into Heaven, that he might sit on the right 
hand of the Father, and forever reign, and have dominion over all creatures, and sanctify 
them that believe Him, by sending the Holy Ghost into their hearts, to rule, comfort 
and quicken them, and to defend them against the devil and the power of sin. The same 
Christ shall openly come again to judge the quick and the dead, etc., according to the 
Apostles’ Creed” (H. E. Jacobs, The Book of Concord (Philadelphia, 1911), p. 38). 
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Christianity is confronted with its greatest opportunity for 
twenty centuries. We shall have to begin our study with the 
realization of the fact that the church is unable to render its great- 
est service as a civilization builder because it has lost its militant 
spirit. To so many Christianity presents but a glorified social 
service program. We have compromised and qualified until what 
remains of Christianity is but an anaemic member occupying a 
place at the table of the world religions. It is neither vital nor 
vitalizing. It lacks the fire, courage and abandon which charac- 
terized the Christian church of the first century. 

If the world no longer responds to the challenge of the church, 
it is because the voice of the church has lost its ring of certainty. 
It is not that the world is unable to trace the portrait of Jesus Christ 
as reflected in Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, but because it finds 
it so difficult to trace that portrait in the life of the modern Chris- 
tian. 

Christianity has but a single gift to the world. That gift is 
Jesus Christ. If in the present crisis the church is inspired to 
restudy the personality and the program and the methods of Jesus 
Christ, it will have prepared itself to enter into world rebuilding 
with apostolic ferver and apostolic success. Let us not be obscure 
in appreciating that the best evidence of apostolic succession is 
apostolic success. 

In our study of the Augsburg Confession I am deeply con- 
scious of the fact that in its day and generation it provided a force 
that fired an entire generation with militant loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
What the Bill of Rights did for English life and thought; what the 
Declaration of Independence did in binding the thirteen colonies to 
a national program, that the Augsburg Confession did for the 
Reformation. 

Civilization’s only hope today lies in Jesus Christ. If Jesus 
Christ is to be made real to the world, it must be achieved through 
individual personalities within the church who have followed the 
apostolic path of—following that they might know him. 

If civilization is to endure, we shall have to quicken within 
the world a new sense of God, a keen sense of destiny and a keener 
sense of obligation. It is in the present world situation that we 
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find the great incentive to enter anew on a study of this third 
article of the Augsburg Confession. 

In my approach to the task assigned me, I am increasingly 
mindful of the value of the confessional expressions of the Chris- 
tian church. It is entirely logical that the path along which the 
Christian church has traveled should be marked by creeds, confes- 
sions and synodical concordats. Each gives expression to crystal- 
lization of Christian ideas and ideals in a given historic environ- 
ment. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that these expressions have so 
often been regarded as hitching posts rather than sign posts. 
Christian faith must be a growing process. Each succeeding age 
must interpret for itself. The best theological thinking of each 
age is kept in line by attempting to square it with the best thinking 
of previous ages. With these confessional guide posts erected by 
the successive periods, marking the theological development of the 
church, each generation is enabled to square its own thinking and 
verify its own conclusions. Interpreted in this light, the sign 
posts along the road represent, not the dead hand of a restraining 
past, but rather, invaluable aids in arriving at our own conclusions. 

I have been assigned the third article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession as the basis of my discussion for this afternoon. In the 
discharge of no assignment would I be able to find the satisfaction 
which I do in delivering the address on the life and mission of 
Jesus Christ. 

In this age of tangled economic conditions and social confu- 
sion, it is of the greatest importance to search out the wider rela- 
tionships which give significance to life. We must think our way 
through fogs and through the chaos into the clear light above and 
beyond the crowds. 


THE THIRD ARTICLE OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


The third article of the Augsburg Confession introduces us to 
the topic “The Son of God”. Each sentence is a stone in the 
pedestal upon which he stands. He entered life most really “trail- 
ing clouds of glory’’; yet he entered life by way of the manger, the 
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anguish of a mother’s heart and the weakness of a child. He 
traveled the pilgrim’s path. For us he walked through birth and 
life and death, the common road trod by human feet. Our enemies 
were his enemies. 

Through all the ages and through all the stages of civilization 
man’s soul has experienced three fundamental fears—loneliness, 
failure and death, each in itself a load that has seamed the human 
forehead and crushed the aspiring soul. Jesus experienced them 
all each in its bitterest form. 

Man was not made to be alone. He must enter the world 
alone, and must leave the world alone, but from the cradle to the 
grave man’s soul seeks comradeship. In loneliness he may find 
the quiet of evening, but in comradeship he finds the glory of day. 
Physical loneliness taxes the nerves. The isolated hut, the life 
severed from human contact, becomes a severed branch upon which 
atrophy carries out its deadly work. 

Mental loneliness goes even deeper. ‘To live in a realm where 
one’s mental life enjoys no point of contact produces an anguish 
found occasionally in those intrepid minds that have moved out 
beyond the mental horizons of their day. 

There is, however, no loneliness like moral loneliness. To 
cherish great dreams, to feel the tug of high resolves, to see deeply 
into the sweep of God’s plans and purposes, then to descend into a 
world where you are met by censure, suspicion and misrepresenta- 
tion: in this we have the loneliness that breaks the heart. In all 
the loneliness which comes into life there is no phase through which 
he did not move. 


FAILURE 


Kipling’s immortal “If” has no more searching line than: 
“Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken.” The human 
soul shrinks from failure. It is not the round of defeats that meet 
us in our journey through life. These we may transform into 
stepping stones over which we move to final success. It is not in 
the buffetings and the hardships that become a part of life’s school- 
ing in the career of the man who achieves, but it is reaching the 
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sunset of life with a wreckage about us, that haunts the mind. At 
eventide we love to think of security and success! The ships 
launched upon a dozen seas come home freighted with cargoes 
which compensate; this is the dream of life’s millions. Man dreads 
the end of the journey when, with ships wrecked, dreams shat- 
tered, hopes maimed and broken, he sits amid the deepening shad- 
ows—a failure. Jesus explored failure to its uttermost depths. 

In loneliness he moved unshaken with “his face toward Jeru- 
salem”. If ever apparent failure crowned a human life, it was on 
the evening of Good Friday. The storm of hate had passed, a 
crumpled figure had been removed from the cross and had been 
tenderly laid in a new-cut tomb. The mob had dispersed; the dis- 
ciples had scattered; Pilate’s seal was on the tomb and Roman sol- 
diers kept their vigil. The dream that had blossomed by the side 
of Galilee had been crushed on Calvary. Jesus Christ gave God’s 
interpretation of failure in the pursuit of Godliness. 


DEATH 


Death, through life and literature, has been held up as the last 
great enemy which every man must meet. The peasant in his hut 
may be so humble that even the eye of the appraiser may fail to 
find him. The king may climb so high that human laws fail to 
touch him. No one is so humble that death cannot find him. No 
one is so high that death cannot reach him. Death is the one uni- 
versal experience. It is significant that Jesus takes immortality 
for granted. Death to him was a curtain of night hanging be- 
tween life here and life hereafter. ‘The rich man died and in hell 
he lifted up his eyes”. Death did not break the continuity of life; 
it was merely an episode in the life of a soul. 

In meeting the universal problem of death, Jesus met it, not 
with definition, but with demonstration. Easter Sunday morning 
is the floodlight that is thrown upon that before which man’s soul 
has trembled throughout the ages. Pilgrim souls, lingering amid 
the gleam of Easter Sunday, have swept through the world with a 
triumphant note—there is no death. 

Thus it is that Jesus as the Logos, as the interpreter of God, 
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passed through every dark shadow which terrified the soul of 
man. There is no loneliness, failure or death to the life that fol- 
lows in his footsteps. 

In keeping with this mission of interpretation, we have his 
descent into the other world. There may be some remote island 
which human feet have never touched and human eyes have never 
seen, but when man finds it, he will discover that God has been 
there! The hand of God has enriched it, and the plans of God 
have encompassed it. In life and in death man’s feet will touch 
no area through which Jesus Christ has not passed. In triumph 
he has marked the way our feet must tread. 

In the third article of the Augsburg Confession there is recog- 
nition of the fact that the work of Jesus, the Logos, becomes deeper 
and broader with the passing of the ages. He lives and reigns 
and crowns his followers with his blessing. From the third article 
of the Augsburg Confession I have therefore taken as my theme, 
Jesus Christ, the Logos—the expression of God in human form— 
the Interpreter of God in the realm of the human mind. 


JESUS CHRIST THE EMBODIMENT OF GOD 


In attempting to arrive at an idea of God the narrow confines 
of human expression are but mole hills. We roam amid the im- 
mensities where definitions fail, where the powers of expression 
become obsolete and ineffective. When I think of God, I think of 
the vital verities and the triumphant certainties of life. To me 
they are fragments of heaven scattered through life by the gracious 
hand of a Heavenly Father. 

When I think of God, I do not struggle to gather up his na- 
ture and power and love, and force them into the everyday moulds 
of life and being. I walk from under the shadow of the finite— 
the mortal. JI turn my soul to the vastness, at whose feet crouch 
time and space, and I know that somehow, somewhere within that 
vastness, stands God. When I think of the tenderness, strength, 
courage, patience of Jesus Christ, in him I find, brought to the level 
of human thought, all that God means to me. Jesus Christ has 
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thus become the one individual who has brought God within the 
range of man’s comprehension. 

Through the centuries human language has reached no greater 
flights than in human attempts to render tribute to him. We have 
the life sketch of Mark. We have the precise and orderly narra- 
tive of Matthew. We have the intensely human interpretation of 
Luke. We have that remarkable sketch in which John reaches the 
mountain tops of human experience as he outlines his affectionate 
and understanding portrait of Jesus. 

The gospel according to his disciples is paralleled by the in- 
tensely interesting gospel according to his enemies. Determined 
spies after dogging his steps pay their tribute in “Never a man 
spake as thisman”’. Pilate, the tragedian, pauses on the stage long 
enough to give utterance to a sentence of profound import: “I have 
examined the man and I find nothing amiss in him”. 

When hate has done its perfect work, and Jesus Christ is on 
Golgotha, the weather-beaten old Centurion pauses to utter those 
significant words, “Surely this man was the Son of God”. He 
knew men; he knew death; his simple rugged words have written 
an epitaph which is historic. Through the ages Jesus Christ looms 
larger and larger. Rousseau, groping and exploring, comes to the 
conclusion: “If the life and death of Socrates were those of a Phi- 
losopher, the life and death of Jesus were those of a God”. 

Eugene Bersier has placed the world under a great obligation 
in preserving for history the interesting conversation between 
Napoleon Bonaparte and General Bertrand. The roar of battles 
had ceased, the emperor was in exile. An active mind was eagerly 
working in the presence of life and its mysteries. To think at all 
means inevitably to think in terms of religion. Jesus Christ and 
his claims force their way into an evening conference between Na- 
poleon and his attendants. Few more beautiful tributes exist than 
that of Napoleon on this occasion: “I know men; and I tell you that 
Jesus Christ isnotaman. Everything about him amazes me. His 
spirit overawes me, and his will confounds me. There is no pos- 
sible comparison between him and any other being in the world. 
He is truly a being by himself. His birth, and the history of his 
life, the profoundness of his doctrine, his gospel, his empire, his 
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march across the ages—all this is to me a wonder, an insoluble 
mystery. Though I come near and examine closely, all is above 
me, great with a greatness that overwhelms me. With an empire 
so absolute, he has but one aim—the spiritual perfection of indi- 
viduals, the salvation of the soul. What a proof of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Among his conversations, Immanuel Kant, whose clear, in- 
tellectual evaluations have served as an inspiration to an entire 
generation, pays a significant tribute. Kant is concerned by an 
attempted comparison between Christ’s name and his own: “One 
of those names, before which the heavens bow, is sacred; while the 
other is only that of poor scholar endeavoring to explain to the 
best of his abilities the teachings of his Master”’. 

Butler, whose profound mental vigor reveals itself on every 
page of his Analogy has uttered no more searching statement 
than that “Jesus taught with a degree of light to which that of 
nature is darkness”. 

Lamennais’ profound essay on Indifference deserves to be re- 
membered because of one single quotation: ““When I come to con- 
sider his life, his works, his teachings, the marvelous mingling in 
him of grandeur and simplicity, of sweetness and force, that in- 
comprehensible perfection which never for a moment fails, ... 
when I contemplate this marvel which the world has seen but once 
and which has renewed the world, I do not ask myself if Christ be 
God; I should be rather tempted to ask myself if he be man”. 

Blind Milton, wandering through the corridors of night 
caught a glimpse of surrounding light in his simple lines: 


Begotten son, divine Similitude, 
In whose conspicuous countenance, without cloud 
Made visible, the Almighty Father shines. 


Nietzsche would never be accused of bias in his appreciations 
of that which is Christlike or Christian, yet in a posthumous frag- 
ment entitled “The Antichrist’? he has a most unique tribute to 
Jesus Christ: “He does not resist, he does not assert his rights, he 
takes no single step to ward off his final destiny; rather, he chal- 
lenges it. And he prays, suffers, loves with those and in those who 
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do him evil. . . Not to defend oneself, not to show anger, not to 
condemn—but yet not to resist those that are evil, but to love 
them. .. At bottom there has been only one Christian, and he 


died on the cross”. 

Thus each in his own way approaches to behold and leaves to 
testify. Each in the tribute he yields reveals his own capacity to 
see. In approaching its declaration of Jesus Christ, the Augs- 
burg Confession most significantly terms him “Divine Logos”. 
Thus at the very foundation of an approach to an appreciation of 
God and what he is, is expressed the conviction that Jesus Christ is 
the interpreter—the expression of God. 

Science may move with persistent step along the path of evi- 
dence; philosophy may roam with intrepid courage through the 
logic-knitted string of hypotheses; teleological arguments may 
fashion a coat of many colors—all of these utterly fail us when we 
pause in silence and seek after God. “Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him” is the sob on the lips of the seekers after God, of 
every clime and time—until he came. 

Jesus Christ was God’s self-expression in terms of the hu- 
manly comprehensible. The third article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession is but the framework within which is revealed the fact that 
Jesus Christ is the final, adequate and intelligible interpreter of 
God. 

In revealing himself to the world, God must speak in a lan- 
guage which can be understood. In seeking such a medium of ex- 
pression by which God might speak to all ages and races it was en- 
tirely logical that God should speak through the living personality 
of Jesus Christ. The light of knowledge of the glory of God, as 
well as the love in the heart of God, found their expression in the 
life of Jesus Christ. 

Christ’s first and most difficult task was building up in the 
world a satisfying and spiritually helpful conception of God. 
Man’s mental life was a tangled mass of sensations, emotions and 
desires. All were grouped around things that man’s hands could 
feel and man’s mind could picture. 

Jesus did not attempt to define or describe in his attempt to 
make God real. He drew across the canvas of man’s thinking 
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certain life sketches and broad outlines. In all paganism moral 
qualities were rarely associated with deity. Love built upon su- 
preme concern rather than fancy, whims or passion was utterly 
foreign to pagan concepts of the divine. 

In Israel where religious conceptions reached their purest 
forms, God was still separated by barriers which temples and 
priests were designed to bridge. Perhaps the most revolutionary 
feature of Christ’s interpretation of God is found in his matchless 
parables. In these graphic incidents of universal appeal Jesus 
gave the world an entirely unique picture of God. At the same 
time, as Rudolph Eucken significantly observes, “Jesus Christ ef- 
fected an artistic transformation of all human experience”. 


JESUS’ INTERPRETATION OF GOD 


Before the wedding ceremony the Jewish bride of the first 
century received from her father, as a symbol of marriage, a chain 
to which coins were attached. In the romance of the early wed- 
ding days nothing was charged with deeper symbolism than the 
wedding chain. There was something mystic about the wholeness 
and completeness of this symbol of parental benediction. The loss 
of a single coin introduces a consciousness of impairment out of 
all proportion to the intrinsic value of the coin itself. What re- 
mains is marred by what is missing. In the words of the parable 
of the lost coin, the mental anguish of the young woman when she 
discovered her loss is as graphic as it is profound. With eager 
effort she searches until she finds the lost. Through the word 
painting Jesus portrays the intensity of God’s love for the indi- 
vidual life whenever and wherever a single life is severed from its 
intimate contact with God. It produces in the heart of God a 
sense of real loss. 

To this startingly new conception of God there comes another. 
A Shepherd’s life was portrayed. The joys and cares and dreams 
of the shepherd threaded their way into the deepest consciousness 
of the people of Israel. The shepherd’s flocks may cover every 
hill, their numbers may reach the thousands—a lamb wanders 
away—night falls. The count is made, the loss is discovered. A 
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single lamb is in itself of small value, yet the shepherd’s heart goes 
out to the lost. God’s ownership covers the flock. It is that own- 
ership which gives significance to each individual within its bounds. 
Be the individual member ever so humble, God’s love will seek it 
out; God’s care will hem it in. 

There is yet another significant touch to the word portrait 
which Jesus gave of God. Perhaps no single utterance in all 
literature contains more sidelights on life than this most universal 
of all parables, ‘““The Prodigal Son”. The exploring mind has 
sought out the many implications, but at the heart of the parable 
is one great truth: all of those qualities which are characterized as 
fatherhood find their perfect fulfillment in God. Regardless of 
what the son might do, regardless of what sin could do, to mar the 
body and sear the soul of his son, the one enduring thing was the 
father’s love! If Jesus Christ had given but this one sketch of 
God, the world would have enthroned him in eternal affection and 
gratitude. 

Jesus Christ throws constant light on his portrait of God. 
God is Father. Those elements of strength and beauty which have 
manifested themselves in the experiences of human fatherhood are 
but human reflections of the fatherhood of God. In God human 
fatherhood finds its perfect expression. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 


As the portrait of God becomes clearer, he appears more and 
more as a God who delights in restoring the individual’s soul to 
fellowship with him rather than in pursuing with punishment. 
Upon the throne, whose power embraces eternity, is sovereignty in 
the person of a Heavenly Father. The Psalmist of old might truly 
say: “Whither shall I go from Thy spirit; wither shall I flee from 
Thy presence”’. 

In attempting to discover the larger realities which undergird 
life, we inevitably enter the realm of intangible values. Step by 
step we push on to the land’s end in the realm of physical things. 
The why of life will find its solution in the whence of life. In the 
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origin of life we find our way into the presence of the great Mas- 
terbuilder himself. 

Man for succesive ages has been attempting to make God after 
his own image. We have attempted to reason from the known to 
the unknown. This path of logic may determine trends; it can 
never lead us to final definitions in the realm of spiritual things. 

Something of this sovereign power that embraces the world in 
its compass shines out in the power that stills the tempest, the 
power that touches the eyes of the blind, that brings strength to the 
maimed, comfort to the sorrowing, wholeness to the leper and life 
to Lazarus! In the moral courage that sustained Jesus Christ 
from Nazareth to Calvary we catch a glimpse of divine power. 
From the nameless unremembered deeds that grew about him like 
the lilies by the wayside to those expressions of godlike strength 
which were embodied in “Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do”, Jesus was interpreting the sovereignty of God in a lan- 
guage that was unmistakable. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL NEED OF GOD 


Jesus Christ constantly reveals the fact that only in God and 
through feilowship with God could man’s life attain its highest 
perfection. God was not a distant factor operating in transcen- 
dent fashion upon human destinies. God’s constant desire was to 
enter into human life adding those elements of power which en- 
abled it to function harmoniously. In his profound observation 
found in John 15:4 Jesus is interpreting the human need of God in 
a language inescapably clear to every keeper of the vineyard. The 
severed branch and the life out of touch with God had operating 
within them the same destiny. The individual branch could be 
ever so perfect, yet it could produce its fruit only when linked with 
the hidden power residing in the earth. Through the vine the 
branch was able to establish contact with the source of its life. 
Jesus was the medium through which the individual life might es- 
tablish that contact with infinite power which gave meaning and 
fruitage and permanence. 

The high tension wire that contains within its grasp power to 
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bear man’s burden, to heal man’s ills and to light man’s way is 
without value until there has been established through the trans- 
former and the reducing agencies such a tapering of the power 
that it may be translated into cottage and palace, hamlet and town. 
So God’s power can be brought within the range of man’s need 
only through Jesus Christ. 

In Christ’s delineation of God there is this new emphasis on 
the one thing needful in human living. The immanence of God as 
an energizing presence becomes a new element in human theology. 


JESUS’ APPRAISALS OF LIFE 


If Jesus was constantly confronted with hopeless dullness 
when speaking of God, he was confronted with even more tragic 
blindness in his attempt to reveal life as God sees it. In passing 
through the various relationships of life he throws an entirely new 
light on even the humblest incidents. 

Into no realm of man’s thinking did Christ introduce more 
revolutionary changes than in man’s understanding of what was 
pleasing to God. The path leading to God’s approval was paved 
with misunderstanding and overgrown with bombast and preten- 
tion. 

Jesus again resorted to a word-painting. Two men go up 
into the temple, the one a Pharisee. Formal observances, ritual- 
istic compliances had slowly developed spiritual hardening of the 
arteries. His presence in the temple was entirely an external ges- 
ture. His heart was as cold as the icebergs that girdle the poles, 
but he reflected the recognized religious virtues of his day. His 
life was regarded as a model of religious excellence. 

Beside him in the temple was a cringing penitent. In the 
presence of his God he felt a crushing consciousness of inadequacy 
and unworthiness. There were no barricades of self-delusion be- 
hind which cherished sins could hide themselves. His life was a 
bundle of needs, his prayer, a plea for pardon. The world saw in 
him a model of religious depravity. 

Jesus gave the world few more startling disclosures than by 
completely reversing these appraisals. The Pharisee left the 
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temple loaded with censure. The holier the place the more utterly 
contemptible were his blatant pretensions. The Publican, with 
only a prayer, left with a benediction. Jesus gave the world a new 
interpretation of worship as God sees it. 

If, throughout his life, Jesus laid bare the mind of God, in 
death he revealed the heart of God. He was a God who followed 
after, counting no price too great, to restore severed ties and re- 
establish shattered understanding. 

In his revelation of God, the portrait of Jesus, while ample, 
could never be complete. Though limited by man’s capacity to 
receitve—unable to lift even his disciples from the realm of argu- 
ment, question, definition—constantly confronted with minds un- 
able to think in terms of the spiritual, Jesus so effectually labored 
that Christian souls throughout the centuries have traveled the 
path of silence to kneel in the presence of the unknown—and wor- 
ship the God whom Jesus portrayed! We believe him because of 
what Jesus taught. We love him because of what Jesus was. 


THE CLAIMS OF GOD 


Individual life through the ages has been variously portrayed. 
It has at times seemed a cork on troubled waters; at times a leaf 
tossed by the winds of chance. In pagan life the individual lived 
in an environment of hostile forces. Religious ritual was built up 
as a barrier to shield man from his unseen enemies. 

Jesus Christ reaches the heart of the problem by establishing 
the claims of God upon the individual life. Upon the hillside a 
vineyard is sketched. Out of the rough, its owner had carved a 
fertile field. Within it had been planted that which gave it value 
and meaning in terms of service. The vineyard was his property. 
Other hands were permitted to use but could not possess. In this 
graphic parable Jesus portrays Divine Ownership and Human 
Stewardship. Across the centuries come the words of the Psalm- 
ist: “For every beast of the forest is mine and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. I know the fowls of the mountains and the wild 
beasts of the fields are mine” (Ps. 50:10-11). 

Jesus goes a step further and places divine ownership and hu- 
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man stewardship at the very heart of his philosophy of life. The 
individual life created by God is a treasured possession of God, 
surrounded by his care and nurtured by his love. 


MAN AS GOD SEES HIM 


For centuries Christian theology has projected into the fore- 
front of its declarations the doctrine of human depravity. Man’s 
life is a bundle of possessions which are essentially unclean. Man’s 
tendencies are to grovel rather than to soar. 

Modern science has pushed its inquiring steps through the 
forms of higher life until it reached the protoplasmic cell. It has 
moved with indomitable courage seeking to relate man to the dust 
from which his body came. 

Modern industrial developments have tended to build bigger 
and bigger until at last man stood as a dwarf before the material 
structures which his hand had built. 

These processes have tended to make less significant the value 
of life itself. While a consciousness of sin is fundamental, while 
man is constantly in need of the service of science, while the big 
has a vital place in human convenience and human achievement, 
how grateful we are for the clear-cut declarations of Jesus. Our 
Lord is conscious of the sanctity of life as he finds it, not only in 
the exalted, but even in the highways and hedges of human ex- 
perience. Amid the pomp and splendor of the temple Jesus casts 
a ray of light on the humble homage of the widow. Amid the 
acclaim of the multitude he causes a ray of light to fall on the face 
of blind Bartimaeus. Among the Gadarene swine a poor demoniac 
seemed the one hopeless fragment of life in all the coast of Galilee. 
As our Lord was organizing those intrepid souls who would lay the 
foundation of the world kingdom, the demoniac of Gadara was 
possessed of not a ray of promise. His life seemed but a part of 
that great rubbish heap of maimed lives which constitute only a 
liability to mankind. Jésus Christ draws the shattered life to him- 
self. Into the reclaimed head he breathes the vision of a kingdom. 
Into his cleansed soul he breathes new hope and new faith. He 
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sends him to those who knew him best with the simple words “Go 
and show the things which God hath done unto thee.” 

The chemist entered the field of garbage and rubbish and by 
rare patience and insight brought from it those aniline dyes and 
fragrant perfumes which have made the world appreciate the hid- 
den possibilities of even the most unattractive things of life. So 
the mind of Jesus Christ, wandering along the avenues of life, held 
up the grandeur and the finer loyalties often found where least ex- 
pected. When the faultfinding multitude of foul-thinking gossips 
dragged into his presence the disillusioned woman caught in the 
undertow of life, Jesus found even here that image of God which 
is the birthmark of every human being. In laying the foundations 
of his kingdom, Jesus seemed to glory in revealing the infinite pos- 
sibilities locked up in an apparently commonplace life. In moving 
through the life of his day, the thinking of Jesus was dominated 
throughout by an appreciation of the value of the individual life. 

Particularly in our own age of crowds and conflict, we need 
some prophetic voice to send ringing through the avenues of life 
the stirring call “Now are ye the sons of God”. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE PROBLEMS OF JUSTICE 


Man’s mind through the ages has been confused before the in- 
terminable tangle of justice as it relates itself to individual lives. 
Deep in the human heart lies the conviction, if life is to be orderly, 
that in it and through it there must be justice. Between the deed 
and the doer there must constantly operate the law of justice by 
which a deed and its moral consequences are linked as cause and 
effect. So often the world picture seems, as Lowell puts it, “Truth 
forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne.” It is true, 
there are Bosworth fields in which Richard finds himself trapped 
by his crimes and treacheries; it is true that there are Macbeths 
from whose guilty hands oceans cannot wash the stain of guilt, but 
within the sphere of earthly life the ways of justice do not and 
cannot find perfect expression. There are wrongs which are not 
righted and sins which are not punished. There are injustices 
which are not corrected in this world. 
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In dealing with this problem, Jesus makes no attempt to set up 
a defense of justice as a dominating force in world life. He dem- 
onstrates in his own life that, as far as this world is concerned, 
justice is often thwarted. He does not, however, agree to any con- 
clusions which may be drawn from present appearances. 

Selfishness may seem to achieve; a cold self-seeker may push 
out the lines of his ownership. Wider and wider may grow the 
bounds of his domain. Cold respectability may bring him to the 
very end of his life in full possession of a large share of the good 
things of life. Jesus then draws into prominence the next step: 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee’? (Lk. 
1Z:16)) 

Through every area of human life there runs that eternal 
truth ““Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap”. It was 
an understanding mind that penned those simple lines: 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all. 


To the mind of Jesus Christ, the world does not present a crazy 
quilt of circumstance and coincidence, but rather an orderly de- 
velopment within which there operates a law of perfect justice. 
The eye that watches the humble sparrow fails not in guarding the 
humblest life. 

With yet more skillful touch Jesus paints the portrait of a 
strange contrast. A beggar sits in squalor and sores, homeless, 
friendless and devoid of every good thing which the world identi- 
fies as a gift of God. Judging from physical conditions no life 
could be more abjectly under the disfavor of Providence. By its 
side is drawn the portrait of earthly well-being. The treasures of 
the world have been showered upon him. He sits in ease sur- 
rounded by the good things of life. The rich man of the parable 
enjoys those possessions which are commonly interpreted as the 
rewards of a well-spent life. Judged from external conditions, no 
life could have enjoyed more marks of the loving approval of 
Providence. 


By a brilliant stroke Jesus completely reverses these evalu- 
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ations based on external appearances. With Jesus, justice was 
not a matter of a day. Man craves speed. Man’s desires are 
pressed by the hurry of his little day. The mind of God, like the 
justice of God, moves with the dignity of eternity. In this all- 
important area of man’s thinking, Jesus as God, seeing as God alone 
can see, gave a clear-cut and final expression to the reign of justice 
in the affairs of man. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 


Mankind through the ages has been subject to the tyranny of 
the tangible. Man begins with simple needs. He finds it 
easy to gain satisfactions even though his environment may be 
crude, because his desires fit in with the framework within which 
he lives. As life becomes more complex, man’s understanding of 
life-values undergoes serious confusion. Material things are 
given a place of importance out of all proportion to their happiness 
value or service value. He acquires more and more things! Asa 
tourist who journeys through shop and bazaar and crowded street 
constantly accumulating that which appeals to his fancy, it is not 
long before his possessions so hamper and hem him in that keen 
enjoyment of the journey is rendered impossible. He began his 
journey with little. It enabled him to enter into each experience 
with a keen and expectant mind. As things accumulated zest was 
reduced. 

The world is full of footsore travelers who have overloaded 
with material things. Life, for them, is shot through with care. 
Old age is burdened with disillusionments, because of the mad 
scramble to possess. I wonder if to any other age these words of 
our Lord could have had deeper appeal than to our own: “Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal: But lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal: For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

“Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
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what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? 

“Behold the fowls of the air for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? 

“Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature? 

“And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; And 
yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these” (Mt. 6:19-21; 25-30). 

Our Lord in interpreting life as God sees it, is crushingly con- 
scious of the degree to which material things are permitted to 
dwarf the soul, mar the happiness and distort man’s whole inter- 
pretation of life. In this spiritual hardening of the arteries, which 
leaves one spiritually deaf and dumb and blind, our Lord sees a loss 
for which all the world of things could not compensate. “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the world and lose his own soul”. 


ESTABLISHING CONTACTS WITH GOD’S POWER 


One follows but a short distance the footsteps of our Lord 
without becoming conscious of the fact that his hidden life becomes 
the secret of the tremendous power attending his public life. Jesus 
Christ revealed to the world the necessity of silence and prayer for 
entering into possession of the power of God. Throughout the 
ages, the great burden of desire on the part of the true prophet has 
been the desire for power. Power to see, power to interpret, power 
to possess the patience needed to transform human society. 

It is significant that in the crises of our Lord’s earthly life, 
silence loomed so large as a means of preparation for service. The 
mountaintop with its stillness was the garden within which our 
Lord constantly girded himself for the strain of the multitude. 

Shortly after the transfiguration, when our Lord for the 
moment laid aside the outer garb, revealing the divinity which was 
so often obscured by his humanity, the disciples became conscious 
of what prayer had brought to Jesus Christ. As he prayed his 
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countenance was changed. As he prayed his strength was re- 
newed. As he prayed his life entered into possession of power. 
The disciples came to him with those significant words, “Lord teach 
us to pray”. During his earthly life our Lord revealed the im- 
portance of these two factors as a preparation for life service. 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS PROGRAM FOR WORLD REBUILDING AND 
REMODELING 


While our Lord’s life was lived within a small area and while 
his earthly life has been identified with the humble and obscure, 
within his soul world vision occupied the dominating place. He 
thought in terms of the world. He spoke with an appreciation of 
the problems of the world. Our Lord throughout his earthly min- 


istry set before his disciples a world program.  Arrtificial lines 


were to be forgotten. Superficial differences were to be ignored. 
The disciples were entrusted with a message which was adapted to 
the dreams and capacities and fears of all mankind. 

The social picture of the time of Christ was depressing. 
Selfishness ran riot. Rome’s grip on the Hebrew world was 
one of iron. Utterly heartless administrators presided over the 
government. Parasites had swarmed around Roman officials eager 
to profit. Slavery was general. War’s devastating path criss- 
crossed every country of the Mediterranean. Sham and hypocrisy 
found their way into church and state. The mind is appalled at 
the picture presented by conditions during our Lord’s earthly life. 

It is significant that in his approach to world transformation, 
he proceeded on the basis of transforming the individual. He re- 
fused to become hysterical in the midst of the horrors about him. 
He was able to talk of the flowers and the birds and the sunrises 
and little children. Jesus proceeded to gather about him individual 
lives. He gave to each one a new consciousness of God, a new 
appreciation of the true and the beautiful and the good. He 
quickened fresh certainties and a new optimism based, not upon 
surface appearances, but rather upon an appreciation of God’s 
immanence in human life. 

The whole acquires its distinguishing qualities by the indi- 
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vidual entities which enter into its composition. It is the quality 
of the atom that determines the quality of the highest mountain. 
It is the quality of the individual drop that determines the nature 
of the deepest ocean. Unconfused by sighs and popular turmoil, 
Jesus Christ revealed to the world that the only hope of transform- 
ing the world lay in transforming the individuals who compose it. 

Personal loyalty to Jesus Christ became the motivating power 
which provided the individual with a force by the help of which he 
would be able humbly and faithfully to reflect in his own life some- 
thing of the passion and purpose and power in the life of Jesus 
Christ. 

In the third article of the Augsburg Confession the medi- 
atorial work of Jesus Christ is not limited to the great historic facts 
connected with his earthly life two thousand years ago. This same 
mediatorial work is a process that is continued through each suc- 
ceeding generation. His path, leading through the valley of hu- 
miliation, finds its end on the throne. 

In our age of quest for those deep motives that balance and 
energize human conduct, the world has sought far and wide. One’s 
family heritage may lead to noble achievement. ‘The crisis in 
which a life is cast may inspire to noble action. The desire to re- 
pay the world for privileges received may register in worthwhile 
living. Altruism, or a philosophy of living for others, has a recog- 
nized place among human motives, but man’s noblest deeds have 
been performed out of loyalty to a personality. 

Some years ago in the Italian moonlight, I sat near the top of 
the ruins of the old Coliseum. Silence brooded over the seven hills. 
As I sat dreaming of the early days of the Christian martyrs, I 
pictured again the vast arena peopled with the mob, I saw again 
the helpless little group huddled together defenseless in the arena. 
I heard again the roar of the lions. Every stone was given a 
tongue, and every tongue spoke of a heroism which flames could 
not quench or angry fangs destroy. These heroic souls found 
their strength born in personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. It was a 
loyalty born out of personal comradeship with him. 

So through the ages Jesus Christ has moved. Men and 
women have been inspired to know him by following him. In 
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Doctor Albert Schweitzer’s searching autobiography there is a 
paragraph which should not be overlooked: 

“As one unknown and nameless He comes to us, just as on the 
shore of the lake He approached those men who knew not who He 
was. His words are the same: ‘Follow thou Me!’ and He puts us 
to the tasks which He has to carry out in our age. He commands. 
And to those who obey, be they wise or simple, He will reveal Him- 
self through all that they are privileged to experience in His fel- 
lowship of peace and activity, of struggle and suffering, till they 
come to know, as an inexpressible secret, Who He is.” 

Across the centuries, the Son of God moves with an ever in- 
creasing following. He not only summons to the noblest of which 
man is capable, but in following after him something of his power 
becomes the possession of the believer. In a sense more deeply 
true than the human mind is capable of appreciating he “governs, 
consoles, quickens and defends against the devil and the power of 
sin.” 

In an age of change when many landmarks are being swept 
away I look forward to the future unafraid because in the midst 
of that future will be the Son of God. 

Human greed and lust and blindness may retard the establish- 
ing in this world of the kingdom of God. But the poet in his 
dreams and the prophet in his ecstasy will keep alive in human 
hearts the hope of the day when life shall be lived on the plane 
marked out by the One who dared to embody God. 

Eventually the turmoil and confusion will be blended into 
melody. The kingdoms of this world will become the kingdoms of 
our Lord. Swords will be beaten into ploughshares, and human 
lives in their vaule to society will be measured by the degree to 
which they embody those qualities which characterized the earthly 
life of Jesus Christ. 


THE. ECONOMIC FACTOR IN THE GENESIS OF 
CHRISTIANTIS 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Ree in general, and Christianity in particular, has lately 
been called into court to give account of its effects upon the 
economic life of the world. In Russia it has been weighed, found 
wanting and sentenced to die January 1, 1938; and in many another 
country millions of the jury would concur in the sentence. But 
wherever Christianity has been conceived as something more than 
an other-worldly opiate, the plaintiff and ‘the defendant stand in 
reverse roles, wherein economic systems are brought before the bar 
of the creative conscience of mankind and are sentenced to change 
from the competitive to the cooperative basis of living. In this 
case the plaintiff asks, What does economics do to religion? Which 
sentence shall be sustained remains to be seen. 

Christian men of faith can have no doubt about the outcome. 
Yet it is safe to say that the ultimate vindication of Christianity 
will not be achieved apart from a more correct understanding and 
a fuller appreciation of the rdle of economics in its genesis and de- 
velopment, together with an increasing willingness on the part of 
Christians to take up their cross and follow him who went about 
doing good in a world that crucified him for it. The meaning of 
the cross of Jesus should be very real today to every business man 
who has determined in his heart to remain strictly honest; very 
real too, to every man who stands to suffer present personal finan- 
cial loss because of the changes in our economic structure which 
must inevitably be made in the interests of the longer, more right- 
eous future. In the days of Jesus man’s economic life was, as it 
had always been and still is, of such crucial importance as one of 
the many factors conditioning the failure or success of his spiritual 
life that no further appeal need be made for the reader’s indulgence 
towards what may in the following discussion appear to be a one- 
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sided emphasis upon it. The omission or the subordination of 
these other factors to the main purpose of the present article is by 
no means an indication that some of them are not to be considered 
of even greater importance than the particular issue which has 
here been singled out for special consideration because in the pres- 
ent crisis our churches have come to be more especially concerned 
with the effects of a man’s struggle for a living upon his Christian 
life. 

The outcome of this case in court will depend largely upon the 
willingness of religious people to abandon the age-long futility of 
trying to put asunder what God has joined together, namely, the 
“material” and the “spiritual” elements of life. In the strenuous 
decades that lie ahead of us men will, as always, be drawn towards 
two extremes. Either they will love the spiritual and despise the 
material, or else they will hold to the material and deny the faith in 
personal immortality. Some will say, “Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die’, or, at their more noble best, “Let us work and 
sacrifice that we and our brothers and our children and their pos- 
terity may enjoy the good life here; for tomorrow we die, and there 
will be nothing left of us but our influence’. Others will say, “Let 
us live our lives by subtraction, for in Heaven we shall be richly 
rewarded”, or, at their highest and best, “Let us work to make this 
world better, not because God needs our help, or because the world 
apart from our own efforts will never be made better, but because 
we wish thereby to show our love for him who first loved us”. But 
is it true that God does not need man’s service? 

Some of these people quite despair of this world: it is so hope- 
less that God himself, not to speak of man, can do nothing with it 
except ultimately to destroy it. Much in this philosophy reminds 
us of the Gnostics, and, if these years of economic paralysis stretch 
out into the decades, the church may be punished for its failure to 
synthetize the material and spiritual sides of life by a recurrence of 
that ancient heresy. The essential elements of it have already 
found a large place in the philosophy of Karl Barth who has taken 
captive such large areas of German theology and is increasingly 
popular in America. Admittedly Barth is rendering Christianity 
a great service in correcting an overconfident humanism; but his 
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followers need constantly to remind themselves that his view is also 
extreme and carries within itself the germ of an equally great dis- 
service. For there is grave danger that as the church finds the 
social task more and more baffling its members will flee for refuge 
to “the Hidden God”, “the Wholly Other”. Now to make God an 
escape mechanism is as idolatrous as worshipping an idol; more 
refined perhaps, but still idolatrous in its selfish despair and disillu- 
sionment. Indeed it would be difficult to say which of these two 
views, the Soviet or the Barthian, would in the end prove more 
nearly fatal to the theistic view of life. If the Communists were 
minded to take advice one might suggest that the easiest and most 
effective mode of execution would be to chloroform religion by 
teaching the masses that God is the “Wholly Other”. 

Belief in a far-away God inevitably paralyzes men’s efforts to 
improve their political and economic conditions. It makes salva- 
tion mainly or wholly a matter of the future life and of the indi- 
vidual. Men are therefore content to worry through this “lonely 
vale of tears” waiting, like prisoners, for the glad day of their re- 
lease to life abundantly compensated. Such a religion readily 
gains the support of corrupt politicians and of the advocates of 
laissez-faire. Keep religion apart from politics and economics, 
they insist. “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s”’. 

But Jesus’ refusal to be impaled on either horn of an ancient 
revolutionary dilemma, when Jews were comparatively powerless 
to exert a creative and controlling influence upon the Roman goy- 
ernment, cannot be legitimately extended to cover the whole range 
of attitudes and actions of men whose duty in the twentieth century 
is not only to obey but to create and control their governments. 
Any appeal to Jesus must rest on a much broader basis. No au- 
thority for thus separating life into compartments can be found in 
Jesus’ Bible, the Old Testament. His own prayer “Give us this 
day our daily bread” is sufficient evidence that in him there was no 
hyperspirituality, notwithstanding the notion of some of his fol- 
lowers that one would do better not to pray for “material” things 
at all. Jesus, unlike John the Baptist, did not retire into the desert. 
He went there, but he remained only forty days; and by going back 
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where the people lived he overcame a fourth temptation, to abstract 
religion from daily life. Man did not live by bread alone, but 
neither did he live without it. So far was the rich man from the 
kingdom of God that it was easier for a literal camel to get through 
a literal needle’s eye; but the poor man catching pennies might be 
even farther from it. Men were not to worry about things to eat 
and drink and wear, but nevertheless God knew that they were 
necessary and he would supply them. 

On the other hand Jesus stands at far remove from the com- 
munistic—and even the humanistic conception of life. His whole 
life was his answer to the problem of the relation between the spirit- 
ual and the material, and the eternal and the temporal. What was 
that answer? Like them he insisted that the good life is to be 
sought and lived here and now and that human society must un- 
dergo the necessary changes; but unlike our modern (im) human- 
ists who refuse to believe in personal immortality, he took seriously 
each human life as something of ultimate and abiding worth in 
itself. 

We get the clue to it in the order of the petitions in the Lord’s 
prayer : “Give us this day our daily bread”. Why? In order that 
“thy name be hallowed, thy kingdom come, thy will be done as in 
heaven so also upon earth”. For him, as for Paul, the kingdom of 
God is “righteousness and joy and peace in the Holy Spirit”. But 
this life, as far as it can be lived on earth, must have its material 
bases. The “material” is to be used to provide the indispensable 
basis of the “spiritual”. So in the parable of the scoundrel stew- 
ard. The culprit is commended not for his rascality, but for his 
having been wise enough to use present material advantages to win 
the future favor of his fellow human beings. <A negative example 
here illustrates a higher truth, and “the sons of light” are to learn 
from it that one must use “the mammon of unrighteousness”, as 
Luke calls material goods, in the interest of the higher, personal, 
and hence spiritual relations. 

In practice Christians have always had difficulty enough with 
Jesus’ way of sharing the material goods of life with the poor. 
But this has been easy compared with the implications which his 
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self-sacrificing life holds for solving the problems of righteous 
production and distribution of material wealth—problems with 
which he did not deal explicitly. So hard has it been to bear the 
economic cross of honest and fair dealing that men in all ages have 
cut the cloth of their theology over the pattern of their practice and 
have said “The kingdom of God is within you”, a matter of the 
individual heart and not of the “social gospel”. But they have 
thereby ignored one of the plainest lessons of everyday experience, 
namely, that the constant interaction between man and his en- 
vironment makes it impossible for the kingdom to exist within a 
man unless it also exists outside of him. It is impossible to con- 
ceive an inside without an outside. Yet this evident fact stands in 
even greater danger of being ignored by multitudes of Christians 
in these days of apparent economic helplessness and hopelessness 
than in the past; and when men have laid down their cross in dis- 
couragement and dismay they will be greatly tempted to rationalize 
their conduct by appealing to the history of the Christian move- 
ment to justify themselves. To show that such an appeal cannot 
be allowed even on the basis of Scripture is our present purpose. 
Our method will be to examine the constant interaction between 
economics and religion in New Testament times. 


I THE ECONOMIC FORCES WHICH LED TO THE EXECUTION OF 
JESUS 


Jesus’ insistence upon the necessary inward detachment from 
material possessions to enable a man to live and to use them for the 
sake of others was one of the reasons why he was put to death. 
Those who would tear religion from its roots in the physical bases 
of life fail to see the part which the economic motive had in the 
final tragedy of his life. It is not enough to say that “sin” caused 
the death of Jesus. To modern ears that word has become so 
vague and general that it is no longer sinful enough to express the 
fiendishly selfish elements in human nature that produce countless 
crucifixions daily on every “main street” and in every “sweat shop” 
in the land. This general word “sin” must be analyzed into its 
constituent, specific selfish acts and attitudes. Such an analysis 
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shows that economic forces played a major role in the execution of 
Jesus. 

The major responsibility rests with the Sadducaic priesthood 
and the Roman government. The more democratic Pharisees 
were implicated rather in developing a conception of the nature of 
Scripture and a method of its interpretation which supported the 
priestly hierarchy by reinforcing their vested financial interests 
and their obsolescent system of animal sacrifices with the sanction 
of divine authority. Thus, for example, on the theory that the 
books of Moses contained all of God’s will for all time they took 
Deuteronomy to be complementary to Numbers; and since on their 
static view of Scripture there could be no contradiction between the 
two codes, the pious Israelite was required to pay two tithes each 
year instead of one. 

_ Amoment’s reflection will make clear the economic importance 
of the temple to the city of Jerusalem. So poor in economic re- 
sources was Judea that had it not been for the religious significance 
of its capital the tides of commerce and of life would have flowed 
around it leaving it in isolation high and dry. But because for 
countless Jews scattered among every nation under heaven it had 
become the spiritual center of the universe, the city enjoyed a 
flourishing foreign and domestic commerce. Its temple treasury 
—the national bank—was never empty (cf. Josephus Ant. 14:7), 
and even foreign emperors and kings and queens sent votive of- 
ferings (Josephus War 5:13:6; Philo Caius 23, 37, 40). Added 
to the steady inflow of the half-shekel tax was the income from the 
tourist trade. Ancient figures of course enormously exaggerate 
the numbers of pilgrims attending the feasts. Josephus gives 
three million for the Passover! (War 2:14:3) Jeremias in his 
Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu after computing the number of people who 
could find standing room within the temple area shows that one 
fiftieth of this number would probably be nearer the truth. He 
estimates 125,000 and thinks that this figure should not be in- 
creased or diminished by more than half. But to cater to the needs 
of even 60,000 visitors and to provide them with animals for sacri- 
fice and with the elaborate paraphernalia of worship required by 
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the liturgy would be a rich source of income for the 55,000 inhabi- 
tants of the city. 

The building and maintenance of the temple and its cultus was 
another rich source of income. Josephus affirms that when the 
temple was completed (62-64 A. D.) more than 18,000 workmen 
were forced into the breadlines (as we should say today), so that 
Agrippa II had to provide emergency employment by having the 
city paved with white stones at the expense of the temple treasury 
(Ant. 20:9:7). When the work on the temple was begun 10,000 
lay workers and 1,000 skilled priests are said to have been em- 
ployed. Whatever exaggeration there may be in these figures, one 
can readily understand why the city mob could so easily shout 
“Crucify him’ who was charged with having spoken against the 
temple. : 

There were the bakers who baked the showbread; the manu- 
facturers of incense; the goldsmiths; the tailors for the garments 
of the priests; the curtain-makers; the launderers; the superin- 
tendent of the water supply; the temple physician, and the temple 
barbers. Certain families enjoyed hereditary monopolies of these 
trades, and in the case of the bakers and incense makers we even 
read of strikes for higher wages which resulted successfully. In 
general, however, the wages of the temple workers were good and 
were promptly paid; and, in seasons of unemployment, the temple 
treasury was charged with their support. 

Directly dependent upon the cultus was the army of lesser 
priests and Levites, estimated by Jeremias at 7,800 and 9,600 re- 
spectively. The lion’s share of the income went to those at the top, 
to the high priests and their rival families. There were four of 
these families: Boethus, Annas, Cantherus and Ishmael ben Phabi. 
Their character and methods may be judged from the following de- 
nunciation of them by a Rabbi in the Talmud (Pesahim, 57a) : 

“Woe is me because of the house of Boethus, woe because of 
their clubs; woe is me because of the house of Hanin (Annas), 
woe because of their whisperings (secret machinations, or calum- 
nies); woe is me because of the house of Kathros (Kantheras), 
woe because of their pens; woe is me because of the house of Ish- 
mael ben Phabi, woe because of their fists. They are high-priests 
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and their sons are treasurers, and their sons-in-law are superin- 
tendents (of the Temple), and their servants beat the people with 
sticks” (Jackson-Lake, Beginnings of Christianity I, 33). 

Their power rested partly upon ruthless force (lances, fists), 
and partly upon intrigue (whisperings, pens). Profiteering is in- 
dicated by the story of the monopoly on the dove market which 
called forth official intervention: when the market broke the price 
came down from $3.80 to 8 cents per pair. Money-changing was 
another source of profit, and in the days of Agrippa the ruling 
priests took for themselves the portion of the lesser priests (Ant. 
20:8:8). These families secured a considerable number of seats 
in the Sanhedrin: the fact that in A. D. 66-70 they were among the 
chief military commanders shows that they were also the politicians 
of the day. They were also wealthy and their families formed a 
close corporation knit still closer by intermarriage. Annas had 
been made High Priest by Quirinius in 6 A. D., but eight years 
later he was deposed by Valerius Gratus, who appointed no less 
than four others during his eleven-year procuratorship. The last 
of these was Caiaphas, whose prudence enabled him to hold on for 
more than eleven years. 

It is not surprising that men like Annas and Caiaphas watched 
with eagle eye any movement which threatened their power and 
their wealth. Jesus, assisted probably by his followers, had at- 
tacked the temple; and his attack was liable to become the signal 
for a messianic insurrection which would mean intervention by 
Pilate and the end of their tenure of office. 

The Romans on their side were concerned for the revenues. 
Cicero nearly a century earlier had put it quite frankly: “In the 
case of the revenues, not only the arrival of evil, but the bare dread 
of it brings disaster” (Mamnilian Law, 66 B. C.). Therefore he 
pleaded for war to protect the publicans, “most honorable and ac- 
complished men”, as he called them, who had taken all their re- 
sources and wealth into Asia. To say that the Roman Empire was 
solely a vast commercial corporation, organized, and backed by 
military force for the exploitation of conquered territory would be 
to leave out of account such other contributing factors and motives 
as the sheer love of glory and of conquest for its own sake and an 
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increasingly complicated international situation which mocked the 
best efforts of all her Catos to avoid foreign entanglements. But 
economic exploitation was certainly a major factor. 

To preserve the revenues in Palestine required double vigi- 
lance on the part of the Roman officials; for that troublesome 
country had never been made quite safe for the Pax Romana. 
There the ingredients of revolution and rebellion were always pres- 
ent in particularly explosive combinations of religious loyalty and 
social maladjustment and discontent. Priest and procurator eyed 
each other narrowly and held each other to strict account. The 
tenure of both of them depended upon their keeping the peace and 
maintaining the status quo. So it happened that Jesus’ attempt at 
reforming the temple accomplished nothing permanent. Things 
went from bad to worse until forty years later the Roman legions, 
quite unintentionally, conferred a great blessing on true religion by 
burning the temple to the ground. The nation had refused to heed 
Jesus’ call to repentance. A “change of mind” from self-interest 
in the revenues to self-devotion to the common good had been too 
much for the leaders. Too large a part of Jerusalem’s population 
had drawn income from things as they were. The gods of the 
status quo had done their part in crucifying the Prophet of things 
to come. 

The same powers rejected and martyred his followers. The 
mob which stoned Stephen is further evidence, if more is needed, 
of the role of the economic forces in causing the death of Jesus. 
They charged Stephen with “constantly” saying things against 
their holy place and against the Law and with asserting that Jesus 
of Nazareth would tear it down and change the customs that had 
been handed down to them by Moses. His reply is not an irrele- 
vant recital of history. It is a spirited plea for expanding horizons 
in religion. 

Stephen, a Hellenist Jew of the Dispersion, became the spokes- 
man for all those who lived too far away from the central shrine in 
Jerusalem to visit it more than once in a lifetime, if indeed at all. 
These foreign Jews had come to see, as their brethren in the land 
of Israel could not see, that God is not confined to a particular 
temple made with hands. They insisted that their forefathers had 
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found God just as truly in foreign lands far distant from the Holy 
City, and they reminded their conservative opponents that Moses 
himself found Him aflame in the desert in a common thornbush. 

But these liberals went further. They filed a countercharge 
against the reactionary party: “You charge us with speaking 
against the customs of Moses when we insist that God can be wor- 
shipped in foreign lands just as truly as in this temple. On the 
contrary: your temple and its liturgy are not customs of Moses at 
all, for what God originally wanted and what Moses commanded 
was the tabernacle and not the temple. In fact God actually refused 
David permission to build a temple, and nevertheless Solomon did 
so. The tabernacle reminded men that God is present with them 
wherever they may be. You therefore greatly overrate the im- 
portance of this temple, and in persecuting us you are merely run- 
ning true to form: for which of the prophets did not your ancestors 
persecute?” 

No wonder that the mob stoned Stephen and that the Hellenist 
Christians were driven from Jerusalem. The hierarchy had 
counted the loss of the half-shekel tax, and of the sacrifices, the 
alms and the tourist trade and they had set up the cry of loyalty to 
Moses and to his God. ‘The contractile radii of self-centered 
economic motives had set themselves to narrow the expanding hori- 
zons of man’s conception of the Deity. They were of course not 
the only motives. Many of the opponents of Christianity were 
not insincere and not without their honest fears, while many others 
were simply held by the inertia of national customs and religious 
observances. It must be noted also that the temple at Jerusalem 
had served a great purpose in concentrating and maintaining the 
loyalties of the Jews of every nation, and that the successive gen- 
erations of priests had done what the prophets in their day had not 
been able todo. Line upon line and precept upon precept they had 
ingrained the prophetic ideal into the social habits and religious 
observances of the masses. Their conservatism was not without 
its saving value for Judaism. But it was no longer wholly sincere 
or disinterested. The Sadducees and the priestly hierarchy had 
discovered that the forms of godliness, with conservatism, were 
means of great gain. 
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Jesus and Stephen, master and disciple, had gone about doing 
good and had suffered the consequences. They had been put to 
death because their ideal of the kingdom of God required men to 
shift from the competitive and self-seeking to'the cooperative and 
self-sacrificing basis of life. Religious people are wont to say 
that man’s opposition to the Christian ideal lies in the self-centered 
impulses of his heart, and in the last analysis that is true. But for 
the most part these impulses require to express themselves in the 
acquisition and ownership of material things. Now, since in our 
human experience on this planet spiritual life is not possible apart 
from its material bases, this quest is not in itself wrong; and every 
economic system has consequently a vital bearing upon the spiritual 
life of those who live under it. -A system may be so organized and 
controlled as to make it easy to do good and to live unselfishly, or it 
may be obsolescent and so vicious as to generate an inevitable but 
unnecessary burden of suffering. At the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity the so-called “Hidden God” and the “Wholly Other” seem 
to have been hopelessly involved in the consequences of a bad sys- 
tem as the expression of worse motives. The worshippers of such 
a God, and those who attempt to live a hyperspiritual life by fleeing 
from the material bases of human existence, need to reflect further 
upon the economic factor in the Cross and the constant interaction 
between economics and religion in the days of Jesus. 


II THE ECONOMIC BASES OF THE APOCALYPTIC IDEAL 


Control of the material means of life for private profit had 
got into the way of a more worthy knowledge of God and his rela- 
tion to the world of nature and of man. The political and economic 
systems obtaining in Palestine at the beginning of the Christian era 
were of course better and more creative than for many a long cen- 
tury. But they were charged with too many elements which had 
become retarding forces in the creation and pursuit of ideals. It 
is true in a sense that man creates his environment, and that he is 
not an automaton; but it is also largely true that his environment 
creates him. Nor can men create and express spiritual ideals with- 
out constant reference to the forms and materials of their physical 
environment. From this point of view it is rewarding to study 
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the economic bases of the apocalyptic hope of Jesus’ followers and 
the reflex influence that hope exerted upon their economic activi- 
ties. 

In all ages men find this present life so difficult and so un- 
satisfactory that they cannot believe that it was so in the beginning, 
is now and always shall be. Hence they project their dreams back- 
ward into Eden and then pitch them forward into Paradise, and 
the two are synonymous. All the minus signs of the present be- 
come the plus of Utopia. The things which men want and need 
but do not have furnish the mental imagery to clothe the ideal. The 
tables are to be turned. That is the theme of the Magnificat: “The 
hungry he hath filled with good things and the rich he hath sent 
empty away” (Lk. 1:53). Itis also the point of the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. In both cases there is a disturbing ethical 
question. The parable does not say that the rich man was unusu- 
ally wicked or cruel; nor was the poor man rewarded for any spe- 
cial righteousness. Two equations underlie it: poor — righteous; 
rich— wicked. Whether eternal fixation in torment is commen- 
surate even with threescore years of luxurious neglect of the poor 
is a question not asked; nor did the Christians who sang the Mag- 
nificat always see that a perfect order that could be realized only 
by turning the tables would not be a perfect order at all. It would 
be, as we should say today, nothing but Marxism in its philosophy 
and methods of class conflict. 

Yet there is a sublime confidence at the bottom of this apoc- 
alyptic belief in the turning of the tables and the recovery of 
Paradise. Not to feel this would be to miss entirely the point of 
men like John the Revelator: there may have to be a new heaven 
and a new earth; but victory will come. The modern Christian can 
never know the sheer audacity of this until he stands in the Coli- 
seum and visualizes a little band of helpless Christians caught be- 
tween the jaws of the lions in the arena and the massed brutality 
of the Roman mob stretching tier upon tier into the blue of the very 
sky above them: the mob whose collective life was less noble than 
that of the king of the beasts of prey. Little wonder that the apoc- 
alyptic graph of history slopes steeply downward with ever in- 
creasing momentum. The wonder lies in the deathless hope of the 
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helpless minority which never ceased to expect the immediate Di- 
vine downreach and the sudden flash of the lightning of His com- 
ing, with a new city of Edenic perfection never again to be marred 
by anything that defiles. It is a sublime assurance that righteous- 
ness will in the end prevail, that God is stronger than evil, and that 
it is worthwhile to endure martyrdom for the sake of one’s convic- 
tions. 

Nevertheless one cannot help feeling certain grave ethical de- 
fects of the whole apocalyptic view. Even in New Testament 
times its essential contradiction to the principle of the self-sacrific- 
ing love of the Good Shepherd and of the Father of the prodigal 
son had become evident. As a prophylactic against the bitter 
vengeful spirit expressed in the Revelation of John, someone, writ- 
ing in the name of Peter, thus admonished his readers: “Christ 
also suffered for you, leaving you an example that ye should follow 
in his steps. . . Who when he was reviled reviled not again; when 
he suffered, threatened not” (I Pet. 2:18-24). He had come far 
closer to the heart of God than the Revelator, who, in his vindictive 
taunt song against Rome, would “render unto her even as she 
rendered, and double unto her the double, according to her works: 
in the cup which she mingled mingle unto her double.”’ And then, 
visualizing the great Mistress of the Seven Hills as fallen to be- 
come a prison house of owls and bats he would call upon the 
heavenly choir: “Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye saints, and 
ye apostles, and ye prophets; for God hath judged your judgment 
upon her” (Rev. 18). Happily the expectation of the ancient seer 
has never been fulfilled in the form in which he envisaged it. Rome 
still stands, a happier and better city to live in than the ancient one 
—still stands also the ancient sacrifice, a lowly and a contrite heart. 
The seer who was looking for a sudden cataclysm of divine inter- 
vention had failed to perceive that this kind of victory would con- 
stitute a confession that Divine love is neither ultimate nor omnipo- 
tent, and he had overemphasized God’s judgment at the expense of 
his mercy. Notwithstanding these grave defects, however, John 
of Ephesus and of Patmos stands at the opposite pole from our 
contemporary American futilitarianism. 

Here extremes meet; for both apocalypticism and futilitarian- 
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ism grow from the single root of man’s failure to produce and use 
the economic goods of life as the raw materials for an infinitely 
expanding and increasingly happy spiritual life. In our day the 
result has been economic infantile paralysis, and the reaction of our 
spiritual futilitarians is that even if anything can be done about it, 
ultimately it will not matter much. The apocalyptist, on the other 
hand, believes that something not only can but will be done, and 
that speedily. He shares the contemporary mood of pessimism as 
far as human efforts to construct Utopia are concerned. So far 
beyond help has this baffling situation become that only a miracu- 
lous intervention can save it. To study more closely the psycho- 
logical root of this attitude one must dig deeper into the hard and 
often hopeless soil of ancient politics and economics. 

The original basis of the Hebrew religion had been a covenant 
‘relation with God. This involved a system of heavenly bookkeep- 
ing after the manner of human commercial practice. The theory 
was that righteousness, that is, doing God’s will which had been 
revealed fully and for all time in the Torah, would bring economic 
prosperity. But the little nation had been caught like a fly in the 
international spider web; and, to change the figure, the scythe of 
foreign imperialism had repeatedly swept over the land, laying low 
that ancient theory to burn in the blistering realities of life. That 
was the drama of Job; that too was the burden of the song in the 
third chapter of Habakkuk. Long before the days of Jesus it had 
become evident that economic righteousness, instead of being re- 
warded, was often—so evil was the world—penalized. During 
the Babylonian exile and from thence down through the Maccabean 
period those Jews who remained strictly loyal to their spiritual 
ideals and to their national religious observances had to forego 
more than one opportunity for financial gain, whereas those whose 
consciences were more elastic often became rich. In this light one 
must read the first century equations, poor —righteous; rich — 
wicked. 

In all ages men have felt that these equations ought to be 
turned just the other way about. As they now stand one would 
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like to draw the inequality sign through them. Of course one may 
say with Browning: 


Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth sufficiently impressed, 


the bent of the soul being in this case toward a completely disinter- 
ested motive for religious devotion. That is what the Palestinian 
“dance of plastic circumstance’ had done for Habakkuk (3:16-19), 
although not for the man who added the epilogue to the book of 
Job and ruined thereby the dramatic power of the dialogue by af- 
firming the very thing Job had been compelled to deny. As things 
stood the righteous man did not always live prosperously ever after 
he had stood by his convictions, and Job’s experience was of the 
essence of the experience of Jesus. 

But are such drastic penalties for honesty and fair dealing 
actually the sine qua non of the disinterested motive in religion? 
Can not man so modify his international economic and political en- 
vironment that there may be less pain and fewer spiritual casual- 
ties? This question did not come within the purview of the apoc- 
alyptists who, with only occasional qualms of conscience, con- 
signed the vast majority of mankind to eternal torment. They 
projected the concept of retribution too largely over into the future 
world because in their reaction against the older view they went to 
the opposite extreme and failed to perceive how the judgment and 
penalty for each unsocial act run concurrent with the very doing of 
the act, and that consequently the responsibility to prevent all this 
needless suffering rests upon man himself. This they could not 
see because of the excessively difficult political and economic situ- 
ation in which they were involved. 

Other groups, however, reacted quite differently. At the op- 
posite extreme of confidence in human initiative were the Zealots, 
the revolutionaries who insisted upon forcing the Deity to act by 
taking matters into their own hands. Such were the men who 
precipitated the crisis of the years 66-70 and the second, and for 
Judaism, greater crisis under Hadrian in 135 A.D. These advo- 
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cates of revolt were notwithstanding their determination to take 
matters into their own hands inspired by the promises held out to 
them in the apocalyptic writings. 

Compromise was another possible reaction. This was the 
policy of the Sadducees and Herodians. As we have seen, religion 
had become to many of them a means of great gain. By compro- 
mise the Herods could build temples both to Zeus and to Jahweh 
and thereby could win at the same time the favor of the Romans, 
their Hellenistic neighbors and their own Jewish subjects. Need- 
less to say neither Messianism nor apocalyptic were popular among 
the Herods and the Sadducaic hierarchy. Josephus who prided 
himself on his descent from a priestly family and who knew how to 
win the favor of his conquerors could actually speak of Vespasian 
as the promised Messiah! 

Again, one might adjust oneself to the situation by remaining 
quiescent with respect to economic and political questions. This 
was the course of the Pharisees, who in general did not refuse obe- 
dience and tribute to Caesar and the Herods so long as they were 
left free to study and teach and practice their Torah. Many of 
them were apocalyptists who believed that if the nation could be 
induced to keep the Law to a degree sufficiently satisfactory to God 
he would intervene to deliver them. For if his people fulfilled 
their part of the covenant, God would either have to act or be 
shown to be false to his covenant. Their policy differed from the 
modern cry to keep religion separate from politics and economics 
only in theory and not in practice, for be it noted that this separa- 
tion was regarded by them as but a temporary yielding to an un- 
controllable situation until the restoration of the old theocracy 
which had known no separation between them. Perhaps under 
the circumstances their course was the wisest possible. On the one 
hand they saw the hopelessness of military revolt, while on the 
other they perceived that the way of compromise was the way of 
national and religious suicide. By exercising a restraining influ- 
ence on both the Zealots and the Sadducees they prevented a pre- 
mature outbreak which would not only have ruined Judaism but 
Christianity as well. The future of Judaism lay with the rabbi, 
not with the priest and the politician. Nevertheless it cannot be 
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denied that their policy of aloofness tended constantly to play into 
the hands of these other groups. Moreover, their conception of a 
static Scripture containing the whole of God’s will prevented them 
from facing more effectively the mass of contemporary problems 
on which the sacred writings were silent. 

More nearly related to the specious modern plea to keep re- 
ligion separate from economics and politics was the solution adopted 
by the Essenes. They too were inspired by apocalyptic hopes, and 
life in their communities was clean and noble. But although they 
exercised a profound influence on ancient idealism and religion, 
and indeed upon Christianity itself, they had unnecessarily sub- 
tracted that influence from the total political and economic situ- 
ation. Essentially their solution was to run away in disgust and 
despair from the whole complex of problems in which they found 
themselves involved and to live in the desert. Such isolated 
idealistic groups are, to be sure, not without influence upon society 
as a whole. Nevertheless whenever the ascetic ideal and life be- 
come exaggerated the result is as disastrous for human society as 
a whole as is materialism itself. Whatever merit religion by sub- 
traction may have had it was not and is not Jesus’ way. Before 
attempting to tear themselves loose from the material bases of life 
modern Christians need not only to consider the economic factor 
in the tragedy of Jesus but also the effect of the political and eco- 
nomic environment upon the creation and formulation of man’s 
religious ideals and upon his ability and willingness to express them 
in practical living in this present world, lest losing one’s life here 
and now be also to be lose it for eternity. 


III ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AFFECTING CHRISTIANS LIVING IN 
THE FIRST CENTURY 


Jesus summoned his followers to begin living immediately in 
the present social order exactly the same kind of life which they 
would live when the kingdom of Heaven came. That is what he 
meant when he said “The kingdom of God is within you”. Then, 
as now, the challenge was so difficult that more than one promising 
applicant for citizenship went away and “walked no more with 
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him’. <A citizen of the kingdom of God in A. D. 30 was also a 
citizen in a country which was mainly agricultural, where wants 
were simple, and where luxury was despised. The fluctuations in 
the value of money in terms of goods were not as sharply felt as 
citizens of the kingdom of God in America nineteen centuries later 
are feeling them, because the effects of conditions in foreign coun- 
tries upon the currency were neutralized by the possibility of bar- 
ter. Had it not been for these factors the explosion might have 
come long before it did. Even so the burdens of life were rapidly 
approaching the point where the situation was to resolve itself in 
fire and blood. 

Increasing population and a decreasing margin of food sup- 
ply; economic exhaustion consequent upon the ambitious building 
program of the Herods—a situation strikingly similar to that 
which had split Solomon’s kingdom a thousand years earlier; ex- 
orbitant taxes, civil and religious combined, which have been esti- 
mated at between thirty and forty per cent of the total income— 
all this would seem burden enough. But it is only part of the list 
of woes which Palestine had to suffer during the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding and following the birth of Christ. The period 
from 65 B. C. to 70 A. D. is a quarter century less than our own 
brief national history. The catalogue of calamities exclusive of 
wars and civil turmoil for that short time shows the following: 65 
B. C., a severe drought, said to have been broken finally in answer 
to the prayer of Onias the Circle Drawer; in the same year after 
Passover, a hot wind which ruined the crops over the whole 
country; 38-37 B. C., a shortage of food due, ironically enough, 
to the very custom which on their interpretation and use of Scrip- 
ture was supposed to avert such calamities—the sabbatical year for 
the land; 31 B. C., an earthquake which destroyed many cattle; 
two years later a pestilence; in 25 B. C. a particularly devastating 
famine accompanied by pestilence; then a respite for a time until 
the great famine in the reign of Claudius; and finally, not long be- 
fore 66 A. D. a shortage of water in Jerusalem, and in the late 
summer of 69 another drought. 

To war and famine, to pestilence and earthquake and to over- 
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population must be added the fact that there was little accumulation 
of capital in the country and the further fact that the administra- 
tive reforms of Augustus had first to filter down through the am- 
bitious policies of the Herods and later through the procurators, 
some of whom were well meaning but ineffective, others vicious 
and dishonest. Thus it appears that even the comparative pros- 
perity of Palestine in the first quarter of the century was precari- 
ous and uncertain. One can understand why men were expecting 
an imminent miracle of change; why they were looking for a Mes- 
siah who would shatter the nations with a rod of iron and speak 
the wicked out of existence by the breath of his mouth. 

The immediate followers of Jesus shared this hope. They 
looked for their Lord’s return daily and hourly. Yet they did not, 
save in a few instances, cease from their ordinary business of 
breadwinning. The motive for their economic activities was not, 
however, to lay up treasures upon earth, much less to transform 
the social environment under which they lived. It was rather the 
double motive of avoiding dependence upon others and of earning 
money and food and clothing to share with their needy brethren 
while all were awaiting the great consummation of their hope. 

In this light must be understood the primitive “Christian com- 
munism”’—wrongly so called—at Jerusalem. An accurate descrip- 
tion would call it a primitive Christian sharing of food and cloth- 
ing. The motive which prompted it is the polar opposite of mod- 
ern communism.  Superficially there are indeed resemblances. 
Each has its Scripture, Christianity its Old Testament, Commun- 
ism its Karl Marx; each has its prophet and Messiah—Christ, 
Lenin; each its intolerance of all other movements, and each 
its missionary fervor. But a gulf of difference yawns deep 
and wide between them. Communism has its eye fixed upon 
the plow and the tractor and when a man dies the furrow closes 
over him; that is the end of him, and of his God too, if he ever had 
any. Christianity fixing its faith in the love of a personal God, 
pierces the infinite reaches of eternity in the exulting conviction 
that there is no death: its message is of a living Master, not an 
embalmed leader who personally has passed out of existence. The 
individual in the Christian community was free, and his sharing 
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was motivated by the love of Jesus; it was voluntary, and only a 
temporary necessity until the Lord would return to establish his 
kingdom of heavenly perfection; in Communism it is compulsory, 
intended to be permanent on this earth, and the individual is of 
value only as he functions for society in the role assigned to him 
by its dictators. The new religion of the first century had to 
lengthen its time scale and learn to make a home for itself in this 
world; the new religion of the twentieth century will have to yield 
to its component members the right of a man to believe and bear 
witness to his faith that although a man die yet shall he live. The 
lenses of the centuries have been correcting the vision of the one to 
make it adequately this-worldly, and will correct the other to give 
it the ultimate faith without which man cannot live indefinitely the 
good life even here. In both cases we observe the constant inter- 
action between religious faith and economic practice. 

To teach men that the good life in this world is a fraction, in- 
finitesimally small, yet actually a part of eternal life, was and is the 
task of Christianity. To do so it had to make a home for itself in 
this world as well as to point to the future life. This is what the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel did for the Christians of Asia Minor 
at the beginning of the second century A. D. He of course re- 
tained something of the form of the older apocalyptic hope, but he 
spiritualized it and taught men that in the Christian fellowship 
there is no death, and that eternal life begins here and now. If 
this be true then the so-called temporal and material life is no longer 
temporal and material at all, but is to be lived sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. 

Why have Christians been so slow to accept this point of 
view? Among the answers to this question by no means the least 
important will be the fact that political and economic conditions 
have been so unsatisfactory as to make it seem to millions that life 
here is not worth while. Now when such conditions cause men 
merely to endure this life and to project all their hopes into a future 
existence human society is damaged greatly by retardation. Then 
when men finally do awaken to their own responsibility to mold the 
social structure so as to make this present life worth while they go 
to the opposite extreme and cut themselves loose from the power 
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of an endless life. That is the principal root of the Russian five 
year plan for atheism. 

Social conditions in Asia Minor prevented the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel and his church from fully realizing and working 
out all the implications of the fact that eternal life begins here and 
now. At first sight his whole thought seems charged with the 
dualism between “the world” and “the spirit”. But one must re- 
member that one of the chief purposes of his work is to counteract 
the speculations of incipient Gnosticism which held that matter was 
evil in itself. Therefore the most “spiritual” gospel is at the same 
time most vitally concerned with the human Jesus. The root of 
Gnostic speculations, like the root of Barthianism, goes down into 
man’s experience of the futility of the present life, because he has 
failed to spiritualize material things by using them as the indis- 
pensable means to develop personality. The disillusionment lying 
back of both speculative movements may come either from having 
too much or too little wealth. For the Christians in Asia Minor in 
the second and third centuries “the world” loomed up as an enemy 
to “the spirit”, largely because of serious social maladjustments. 
Having too little of this world’s wealth, many reverted to the older 
type of apocalyptic otherworldliness, and the Fourth Gospel only 
slowly made its way. 

Proletarian labor in Asia Minor was restive, and for sufficient 
reason. Labor could secure redress neither by political nor by 
economic action. As a rule the working class had no political 
rights, and the strike was useless because of the ready competition 
of slave labor. As in Palestine, the situation of the poor in both 
city and country was made desperate by exorbitant taxation and by 
unfair means of collecting it; by constant military campaigns, and 
by famines and earthquakes. A widespread famine under Domi- 
tian (92 or 93 A. D.) occasioned an imperial edict fixing the price 
of grain at a denarius the modius—about twice the price of normal 
years; and John the Prophet of Ephesus expected conditions to be- 
come much worse than that: “a choenix of wheat for a denarius” 
(Rev. 6:6), eight times the price set by the Emperor’s edict. Who 
shall blame the Christians for picturing the kingdom of God in the 
crude, material imagery of the following quotation from II Baruch 
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which, according to Irenaeus was actually put into the mouth 
of Jesus himself by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in the first half of 
the second century: 

“And Behemoth shall be revealed from his place and Levi- 
athan shall ascend from the sea, those two great monsters which I 
created on the fifth day of creation, and shall have kept until that 
time; and they shall be for food for all that are left. The earth 
also shall yield its fruit ten thousandfold and on each vine there 
shall be a thousand branches, and each branch shall produce a 
thousand clusters, and each cluster produce a thousand grapes, and 
each grape a cor of wine. And those who have hungered shall 
rejoice; moreover, also, they shall behold marvels every day. For 
winds shall go forth from before me to bring every morning the 
fragrance of aromatic fruits, and at the close of the day clouds 
distilling the dew of health. And it shall come to pass at that self 
same time that the treasury of manna shall again descend from on 
high, and they will eat it in those years, because these are they who 
have come to the consummation of time” (2 Bar. 29:4-8). 

That this extravagant description should have been authenti- 
cated by placing it into the mouth of Jesus suggests a line of in- 
vestigation which cannot be followed here, namely, the effect of 
economic pressure upon the church’s selective memory of the deeds 
and sayings of Jesus and upon its interpretation of them. Another 
question which suggests itself in this connection is the relation be- 
tween economic discontent and “heresy” in the ancient church. 
For in this very region of Asia Minor Montanism flourished, and 
Montanism was a resurgence of the apocalyptic element in Chris- 
tianity. 

Economic factors thus conditioned the amazingly rapid spread 
of Christianity over Asia Minor. But the new religious move- 
ment was vigorously opposed from the very beginning—largely 
from economic motives also. One need only recall the wrath of the 
owners of the ventriloquist slave girl in Philippi and the bawling 
mob got together by the silversmiths of Ephesus, and read Acts in 
the light of Pliny’s letter to Trajan, in which he mentions a special 
grievance against Christianity: the alarming slump in the market 
for fodder for animals for the sacrifices. Certainly the economic 
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motive for persecuting Christians was not often openly acknowl- 
edged: rather were patriotism and religious loyalty dragged in by 
the ears to cloak and to rationalize it. It was the drama of the 
Herodians and the Sadducees and the tragedy of the crucifixion of 
Jesus translated into the language and practice of the Graeco- 
Roman economics of Asia Minor and destined to be retranslated 
and repeated times without number in every nation where the new 
religion was to come to grips with the motive of unlimited and un- 
regulated private profit. 

Whether exerting a positive or a negative effect on the spread 
of Christianity, or whether by presenting the mold in which the 
new spiritual life had to be lived, or by actually exerting itself as a 
creative force, the economic life of the Graeco-Roman world re- 
acted upon it from the very beginning. Extremists who, like the 
ancient Gnostics attempt to put asunder the spiritual and the ma- 
terial and who try to abstract religion from social problems can 
appeal for justification neither to Jesus nor to New Testament ex- 
perience. Those who in theory or in practice compartmentalize 
life fail to observe that unless religious people mold economic con- 
ditions, economic conditions will either mold them or send them to 
a cross which might have been avoided. They fail to see that hu- 
man life is a unity of creative partnership with God and that while 
the motives of men in the production, distribution and use of eco- 
nomic goods are of primary importance, the ecnonomic system, 
which inevitably reacts upon motives, good or bad, either favorably 
or unfavorably, is also of primary—not secondary—importance. 
Both must be taken together and kept so. As far as man on earth 
is concerned he can have no spiritual life without a physical basis, 
while on the other hand his life of threescore years and ten even if 
he could make it perfectly satisfactory would be a meaningless 
mockery unless his personal existence be projected into eternity. 

In their reaction to an increasingly complex and baffling politi- 
cal and economic situation there is grave danger that Christians of 
the twentieth century will repeat these fruitless attempts of some 
of their first century brethren to hyperspiritualize human life. 
So doing, they stand to lose it altogether. To flee for refuge to 
some “Hidden God” or to a God “Wholly Other” is to lose one’s 
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soul as inevitably as the brainless rich man in the Parable of the 
Barns, who lost his soul in his granaries. Christian history in 
general, and the history of its genesis in particular, should long 
since have taught us that neither the transcendence nor the imma- 
nence of God is to be overemphasized at the expense of the other. 
A “Hidden God” is as helpless as the idols of wood and stone which 
Isaiah denounced as nonentities. 

It is a time for the church—our own church—to insist upon 
taking the historical context as well as the meaning of the Greek 
word entos in Jesus’ reply to the question when the kingdom of God 
should come: “The kingdom of God is within you”, and to teach 
men that it is both. It is “within” the heart of the individual be- 
liever as an eternal personal relation to God and a corresponding at- 
titude toward this life, and it is also expressed “among” men as a 
social order approaching ever more closely to the ideal of the 
Hevenly kingdom. And then as the church masses the spiritual and 
material resources of her members and directs them toward their 
calling to develop immortal persons by striving to create a perfect 
social order on earth, let her remind men that after all the utmost 
they can do to image the Heavenly perfection of the life to come 
is to observe human life here at its highest and best. That is what 
the Seer of Ephesus did when he described the Heavenly Jerusalem 
after the pattern of a glorious Hellenistic city (perhaps Antioch or 
Ephesus ), as it stood foursquare under the eternal blue of the East- 
ern sky in orderly contrast with the hovels of stone and mud on 
the crooked and dirty streets of the native Oriental villages. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


MORRIS GRETH 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


| bicee title of this article suggests two significant realities in our 
modern life, social problems and the Christian church. It also 
raises the question of the church’s responsibility. That we have 
many serious social problems in our own country that seem to defy 
solution is all too evident. History reminds us that we have always 
had problems to solve because we are a progressive people. It is 
quite true that wherever there is change, there are bound to be 
some problems. Progress without change is impossible but it is 
not necessarily true that all change means progress. We may 
change for the worse as well as for the better. It is when change 
does not mean progress that the problems which it raises become 
serious. Many able students are wondering whether we in Amer- 
ica have not been moving in the wrong direction, especially since 
the World War. It is at least well for Christian leaders to look at 
conditions squarely so as to determine the direction in which we are 
moving: whether we are moving toward the Christian ideal, and if 
not, to give social forces a different direction. 

We seem to be living in a transitional stage in history. While 
every stage is, in a sense, a transitional one, our age seems uniquely 
so. Everyone is conscious of startling changes in our economic 
and social order. However, we are not so sure as to what we are 
changing to. The Englishman, Woodroof, may be right when he 
has Socrates say in his Plato’s American Republic, “But for the 
ordinary Americans, I think, there is no solution except the aboli- 
tion of offices and the transaction of all business on cars. They 
will equip their cars as offices and drive from their homes to the 
market-place. These car-offices will enjoy all the space that is at 
present filled with buildings. When their cars are so fitted as to 
take all the papers of their business, they can work freely on the 
journeys out and home, dictating to their clerks as they go. Nor 
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will it much surprise me if the private home is abolished altogether 
to give place to the residential car so that the American soul may 
find a final happiness, and men may be born in cars and live and 
wed and die in them, and be cremated in the engine, without ever 
having to put a foot on the ground. And so will arise a new race 
of half men and half motor-cars. And it would seem that of such 
a race the natural sustenance would be alcohol. So, at least, the 
future appears to me, or do you not think so, Agathon?” “No,” 
he said. “Well,” I replied, “you may be right. It may happen 
that everybody will be run over in the next few years, which will 
disprove all our prophecies and speculations.” “Yes,” said he, 
“that is much more likely.” 

Whatever the result may be, we are at least aware of many 
serious problems which such changes have brought upon us. Con- 
sider, for example, the changes that have come about in our indus- 
trial order. A little more than a generation ago, we were operat- 
ing under the handicraft system. Then we passed into the steam 
operated factory system and now we are rapidly passing into the 
hands of powerful corporations which control not only the manu- 
facturing processes, but also the raw materials and the markets as 
well. Many of our perplexing problems have had their genesis in 
these industrial changes. The larger the corporations become, the 
greater the distance between the producer, consumer and employee, 
until the employee is only a number and the consumer an impersonal 
active demand. Since capital is the most essential thing under 
such a system, the linkage between industry and the bankers of the 
nation was quite a natural thing. The interlocking directorate is 
sufficient evidence. Fair competition upon which our fathers de- 
pended for equal opportunities and rights for all, in the face of 
such a system, vanishes into thin air and for it is substituted a 
take-it or leave-it policy. The problems which it has left in its 
wake are so painfully known to all that they require no review. 
One out of every four of the people in the United States who, just 
four years ago, was riding on a crest of seeming prosperity, is to- 
day compelled to accept relief because he is not given the right to 
earn his bread. A sad spectacle indeed, especially when we remem- 
ber that the storehouses of America are packed with all the neces- 
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sities of life for our people, but denied them because they do not 
have the necessary funds to pay for them. 

Simultaneously with this development in industry and banking 
there was coming into power an invisible government which never 
hesitates to defy the laws of the land in order to gain its ends. The 
racketeers, starting a decade or so ago in the building trades, soon 
developed such a lucrative business by collecting tribute from all 
legitimate businesses, from the making of cradles to the digging of 
graves, that many of them became millionaires over night. 
Through terror and fear enforced by a trained army of gangsters, 
they have been able to collect billions of dollars from the American 
public yearly. Of course, the consumer eventually pays. Dr. 
Barnes of New York estimates that last year the tribute collected 
by racketeers amounted to at least twelve billions, or the equivalent 
of a hundred dollars for every man, woman and child in the United 
States. With their dragnet stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Mexico, no one isimmune. Racketeer- 
ing is only one of the crimes in which we seem to be preeminent. 
We also hold the world’s record for murder, averaging 12,000 a 
year. On the basis of population, no country in Europe can equal 
half our record. It is also interesting to note that only two out of 
ten of our criminals are ever caught. Eighty per cent get away. 

It is unnecessary to expand the dismal picture of social prob- 
lems. The problems of the home, the school, the state, in fact 
every institution, are so well known that they need not be reviewed. 
The question naturally arises, does the Christian church have any 
responsibility? What have people a right to expect from their 
religious leaders? 

Perhaps it is well for us to review briefly the answers which 
social theorists have given—men who do not pretend to speak for 
the church. There is, of course, a group of influential social sci- 
entists who think that the social problems which confront us today 
are so new and unique that nothing which was of value to our 
fathers in the solution of the problems of their day can be of any 
conceivable value today. The antiquated institution of the church, 
they hold, is the product of a simple pastoral life and as much out 
of place in our age as a horse and buggy on Fifth Avenue. A 
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number of very learned books, heavily loaded with statistics in 
strictly scientific style, have recently appeared in the field without 
even mentioning the word “church” once. Others in this group 
who do mention the church do so as an example of an institu- 
tion that has outlived its usefulness and now is a drag in society, 
impeding its progress. How these men read their history is rather 
difficult to understand. 

There is another group who look upon society as an organic 
growth something like a tree. Changes that occur are inevitable 
and so are also its accompanying problems. Thus unemployment 
could not have been prevented because it was a natural consequence 
of a developing society. The thing to do is not to try to prevent 
unemployment but to adjust life to such a condition. Based upon 
the old Greek conception that society is supreme they take the posi- 
tion that everything else must be adjusted to it. Privileged classes 
have always supported their special rights and prerogatives on such 
a basis. It is interesting to note how this worn out Greek concep- 
tion of society is being revived by the privileged classes in America 
whose status is at present threatened. The ruling castes of India 
use exactly the same argument. Perhaps their argument is most 
apparent when they refer to our institutions like the home, the 
school and the church. They insist that the cause of all problems 
is the lagging behind of the institutions, which are not keeping pace 
with this developing society. The family is weak because life in 
our society demands a different type of family. So also the school 
and the church. Institutions must adapt themselves to conditions 
as they are. Conditions cannot be changed, but institutions must 
be changed to fit into these changing conditions. One nationally 
known educator states that the schools must teach what the people 
want, and so must also the church. Society, it is assumed, at its 
present stage of organic development must be the criterion of 
judgment as to what shall be taught. The home, the church and 
the school are the creation of society whose function it is to adjust 
man to conditions as they are. 

This school of thought is probably the most powerful in 
America today. By overemphasizing society as an entity, it un- 
derestimates the significance of the individuals which make up 
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society. By regarding social problems merely as by-products of 
society’s development, it largely ignores the fact that social prob- 
lems, in the last analysis, grow out of the relationships between in- 
dividuals. Asa solution to the problem this school of thought has 
an almost naive faith in the efficacy of knowledge. If people only 
knew how things were, they would know what to do; consequently, 
much time and money are spent in making surveys and statistical 
studies in line with the natural scientists. While definite knowl- 
edge of the facts is essential for any intelligent solution of a prob- 
lem, knowledge is not essential enough. Common sense and every 
day experience prove that knowledge, unless used in the right di- 
rection, is extremely dangerous. America’s greatest enemies to- 
day are not the ignorant, but the educated rascals who know the 
facts. aaeas 

Those who professedly speak for the Christian church gener- 
ally take two mutually opposing views, both extreme. According to 
one, the church is too much concerned with articles of faith, wor- 
ship and the spiritual life generally, and not enough with social re- 
form and the material welfare of the masses. The adherents of 
this view would have the church convert herself into some social 
reform organization. For the redemptive Gospel of Jesus and the 
cross they would substitute the latest social, economic or political 
theory. If Jesus is to be mentioned at all, it is only in connection 
with his teachings on daily life. He, however, has no unique claim, 
and Moses, Buddha, and Confucius should also be mentioned. The 
spiritual mission of the church is rejected entirely or almost en- 
tirely and for it is substituted a social ethic which is grounded on 
an optimistic, self-sufficient view of humanity. 

According to the opposite opinion the church has nothing 
whatsoever to do with social problems. The church, they say, is 
concerned with the salvation of the individual soul. The organi- 
zation of society is not its business. | One writer says, “Let the 
world get worse and worse. Let society continue in its course of 
degeneration, because when it gets so bad that the Almighty is 
unable any longer to tolerate it, He will then sweep it aside and 
start a new and better civilization.” Of course, not all who believe 
that the church has no business with social problems are quite as 
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pessimistic and willing to goas far. But they doubt if society can 
or should be changed to make it any easier for the individual to 
conform to the moral and religious requirements of the Gospel. 
While there is some truth in their contention that religion should 
make it possible for an individual to live a righteous life in spite of 
social conditions, they nevertheless ignore a number of facts. 
Neither of these extreme views, in my estimation, fairly repre- 
sents the position of Jesus and the historic church. The church, if 
it is to be Christian, must always be something much more than an 
exalted organization interested in a social welfare program. On 
the other hand, it cannot remain entirely aloof and indifferent to 
the social and economic problems which confront its members. 
The position of Jesus as presented in the New Testament is 
very clear. He pictures life as having two focal points. The one 
is God and the other is man. I, as an individual, stand between the 
two, God on the one hand and my fellowman on the other. The 
great problem for the individual is to bring the two together. 
Neither one by itself is Christianity. An overemphasis upon God 
leads to monasticism. An overemphasis upon man leads to hu- 
manitarianism. Christianity is a proper balance between the two. 
To get such a balanced view under all conditions is exceedingly 
difficult. For the more we know about God and the closer we come 
to him the more we are driven back to our fellowman. And 
the more we know about our fellowman and the weakness of 
human nature, the more we are driven back to God. One can- 
not get very close to God without realizing that life has mean- 
ing. The meaning of life that is revealed in God is the mean- 
ing of personality as seen in Jesus Christ. It is the personality of 
Jesus Christ that is man’s companion through life and also the goal 
of his life. Here is the very heart of Christianity, namely, to be 
in God through Christ, so that a Christ-like world can come into 
being. Thus, while the Christian method is personal, its objective 
is social, summed up in Jesus’ picture of the Kingdom. The indi- 
vidual consequently, is not to live his life in a vacuum but in social 
relationships. The ideals of Christianity growing out of these 
relationships are all social. Justice, mercy, love, forgiveness, hon- 
esty, truth, purity, are all meaningless without social relationships. 
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The ethical principle which is to guide individuals in their re- 
lationships to each other in the social order is also clearly portrayed 
as the unique value of life. The Christian view of life is an ex- 
ceedingly exalted and sacred view. It is based upon the conception 
of what man can become, not upon what man has or does or is. 
Here is to be found Christianity’s great contribution to social and 
ethical theory. The conception was new and unique with Jesus. 
The Jew reverenced God, the Greek reverenced beauty, the Roman 
reverenced law and order, but it remained for Jesus to emphasize 
above all else reverence for life and personality. The church 
recognized this principle from its beginning as evidenced by the 
Epistles. The church, consequently, can never be an end in itself, 
but a means to serve the ends of personality. This means that the 
Christian church must make it easy for people to believe in God, 
and find God, and be loyal to God. It means that the church is to 
stand by man so as to make it inevitable that he give himself to God 
first and then that he give himself to his fellowman. 

We are now in a position to answer the question raised at the 
beginning with respect to the church’s part in the solution of social 
problems. In the light of the teachings of Jesus and the early 
church, it seems to me that society has a right to expect at least two 
things from the Christian church; first, a clear vision of the objec- 
tive for which those wrestling with social problems should strive; 
and secondly, the motivation to make the attainment possible. The 
necessary programs and machinery the church must largely leave 
to specialists trained in the various branches of the social sciences. 

We need no exhaustive study of present day conditions to real- 
ize how far we have drifted away from the course that leads to that 
objective. The changes in our social and economic order have 
been many and varied but few men would say that they have been 
in the direction of greater respect and reverence for personality. 
The unemployed, the conditions reported in the sweat shops of our 
land, the privation of women and children, confirm the fact that 
human life is about the cheapest commodity today. Jesus taught 
that all life was sacred, that one life sacrificed on the altar of a 
soulless industrial and economic system was of more value than the 
whole world of material things put together. The soul is sadly 
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missing in our social and economic order. The objective is not 
life but profit. The Christian church has a right to insist, must 
insist, that human values be put before material values. Plans 
and schemes to remedy our situation which are not destined to 
serve the ends of human life have no place in a Christian democ- 
racy. It is just such a clear definition of the end to be attained 
which is sadly needed in social science. The Christian church alone 
is in a position to define that end and give to our people a vision 
without which they must perish. 

Knowledge of the end without the power to attain it soon leads 
to despair or else becomes meaningless. So the second task of the 
church is to provide the dynamic to make the attainment of the 
objective possible. The weakness and impotence of human nature 
is too well known to expect too much from that source. Man must 
be born again, reenergized, revitalized through the transforming 
influence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Without such a change 
in attitude on the part of man the best programs, plans, and infor- 
mation are of no avail. Man soon grows weary of well-doing and 
loses sight of the goal in the face of opposition by the forces of 
darkness if not refreshed by fellowship with God. This is in a 
unique sense the church’s task. It is up to the Christian church to 
bring man to God and help him to remain loyal to God so that God’s 
life-giving energy may be diffused through our social order to such 
a degree that its objective in the Kingdom may be realized. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LUTHERAN AND RE- 
FORMED CHURCHES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


| A ieee the early years of the Reformation all who dissented 
from the Roman Catholic church were indiscriminately called 
Lutherans. And this not only by the enemies of the Reformation. 
Even the dissenters themselves for a time regarded Calvin as em 
oberdeutscher Lutheraner, an Upper-German Lutheran. But 
gradually the difference became clear to everybody. Calvinism 
was modified by Zwinglianism and then it crystallized and settled 
out as a new type of Protestantism. 

So the Lutheran and Reformed churches constitute two dis- 
tinct families of Christendom. They were the two original 
branches of evangelical Christianity. Neither of them intended to 
effect a breach in the continuity of the ancient Church catholic. 
They both wanted to be called simply Evangelical. History de- 
creed otherwise and allowed them this name only asa prefix. In 
their distinctive titles as actually fixed by usage, we must regard 
the Reformed as less unfortunate than the Lutherans, because their 
name carries less sectarian savor and embodies the claim of the 
sixteenth century revival to be the ancient church reformed ac- 
cording to God’s Word, 1. e., cleansed of its mediaeval corruptions. 

That these two main branches of Protestantism maintained a 
separate existence is sometimes naively ascribed to difference on 
some point of doctrine such as the Lord’s Supper or predestination, 
or to difference in political background, or to bigotry or some other 
accident of personality. Reformed historians play up the intoler- 
ance and stubbornness of Luther and the Gnesio-Lutherans, while 
Lutheran historians play up the political aggressiveness of Zwingli 
and Calvin and the unlovely inroads of Calvinism upon Germany 
which is regarded as properly Lutheran territory. As a matter of 
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fact the differences go much deeper. They are profoundly his- 
torical, social, cultural. 

The Reformation movement, though primarily religious, 
nevertheless was a general cultural movement. It began simulta- 
neously at many points. So far as Germany is concerned it began 
at two places in practical independence of each other. One, after- 
wards called the Lutheran movement, began in the north-central 
part, near the Slavonian boundary. The other, afterwards called 
the Calvinistic or Reformed, began in the southwestern part, at 
the foot of the Alps. From these opposite extremes of German 
life and culture the two evangelical movements spread. They 
moved towards each other until they met in the Valley of the Rhine, 
the center of Germanic life. They met but did not coalesce. 
That they did not coalesce is due only in part to doctrinal and per- 
sonal disagreements; it is due in part also to their difference in 
genus, in cultural background. That they have had so many con- 
tacts in America is due to the fact that the early American branches 
of these two German churches both trace their ancestry through 
the Rhine Valley, where they had met shortly after the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

We pass over the many efforts that were made during the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century and the larger part of the seven- 
teenth to secure union between the Lutherans and the Reformed 
in Germany. Suffice it to say that all of these efforts failed. And 
in the early eighteenth century the two churches in their separate- 
ness were planted in America. We limit our discussion to the 
American branches of the two churches. And the word Reformed 
we use not in the historic and general sense, customary on the 
European continent and in works on Church History, as designat- 
ing all who are not Catholics or Lutherans. Because that would 
center our attention on the distinctiveness of Lutherans. We use 
the word in the narrower sense, as designating a particular church 
in this country. 
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Most of the Lutherans and Reformed who came to America 
in the eighteenth century came from the Palatinate. Their com- 
mon experiences in this part of the Rhine Valley throw a flood of 
light on their subsequent relations in America. The Reformation 
was introduced into the Palatinate in 1545 by the Elector Frederick 
II. Melanchthon, who was a native of the Palatinate, was the 
Elector’s chief counsellor in the work and he impressed on it the 
character of a moderate Lutheranism friendly to Calvinism. This 
continued under Frederick’s successor Otto Henry. But in 1559 
Frederick III, called the Pious, became the Elector of the Palati- 
nate. He desired to carry through the reformation begun by his 
predecessors. But he became involved in the doctrinal controversy 
over the Lord’s Supper which had broken out largely because of 
the exclusive Lutheranism and violent polemics of Tielemann He- 
shusius, the General Superintendent. Frederick finally decided 
to adhere to the Calvinistic view and under his auspices the Heidel- 
berg Catechism was composed. His son, Louis VI, reintroduced 
Lutheranism and deposed and exiled six hundred Reformed minis- 
ters and teachers who refused to conform. In 1583 John Casimir 
succeeded his brother, Louis VI. He recalled the deposed and 
exiled preachers and reestablished the Reformed church. During 
the Thirty Years’ War there were frequent changes, but for the 
greater part of the period the province was controlled by the Roman 
Catholic Spaniards or Bavarians. After the Peace of Westphalia 
the Reformed church was once more established in the Palatinate. 
Under these many changes in the official faith of their land the 
rank and file of people in the congregations naturally abandoned 
sharp lines of distinction between Lutheran and Reformed. 

Moreover, before the emigration from the Palatinate to 
America began, these Protestants of the Palatinate had to pass 
through fiery persecution by Catholic princes and the dire distresses 
of two generations of war, including the unspeakable ravages of 
Louis XIV. Their common sufferings led the two communions 
to draw closely together. They had grown weary of a controversy 
among themselves. Facing a common enemy in Catholic persecu- 
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tion and in terrible economic stress they discovered that the dis- 
tinctions between them were not so radical as they had supposed, 
even though the matter of the Lord’s Supper and that of eternal 
reprobation remained open questions. Sometimes in the course of 
these difficult periods the Lutherans and Reformed were compelled 
to share their property with each other and even to worship with 
each other. These were called Simultankirchen. They were the 
prototypes of the future “union churches” in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. This arrangement was not permanent but it did teach our 
ancestors in the Palatinate that the two confessions could for a 
time under certain stressful circumstances live side by side or even 
under the same roof in entire comfort. 

One more factor needs to be noted as helping to constitute the 
European background for the relations between the Lutherans and 
Reformed in America. This is the movement known as Pietism. 
Pietism was a reaction against the harshness of polemics, the cold- 
ness of church life, the poor quality of preaching, the neglect of 
religious instruction, and the barrenness of the Christian profes- 
sion that prevailed among the Protestants of Germany at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The pietistic movement left 
its impress on both Lutherans and Reformed. The leader in the 
movement, Philip Jacob Spener, was a Lutheran but he had felt 
certain practical impulses from Reformed sources and had fully 
as much influence in the Reformed church as in his own. And he 
had his coadjutors in the Reformed church. To his labors and 
theirs may be traced that warm mystical-practical type of evan- 
gelical piety that characterized the Palatine emigrants of the 
eighteenth century. Many of the Palatine families, both Lutheran 
and Reformed, when they set sail for America carried with them 
three prized volumes: first, a copy of Luther’s Bible; second, a 
copy of John Arndt’s Wahres Christentum; and third, either a 
copy of the Heidelberg Catechism or of Luther’s Catechism. Cer- 
tainly the influence of Pietism in both evangelical confessions 
brought them close together and helped pave the way for close re- 
lationships in America. 

Such was the European background. Two stems of Anglo- 
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Saxon Christianity, born at about the same time, meeting midway 
between their different cultural matrixes, gathering diverse ele- 
ments from persecuted Huguenots in France and persecuted Cal- 
vinists in the Spanish Netherlands, swinging to and fro between 
Lutheran and Reformed confessions as the electoral throne 
changed hands, forced to endure the utmost terrors of war as their 
province was ground between the upper and nether millstones of 
the Thirty Years’ War and subsequent dynastic quarrels, com- 
pelled to draw together under dire religious persecution at the 
hands of Catholic princes, receiving a common infusion of the 
warm breath of evangelical Pietism, turning their faces to the 
promising land in the West, emigrating at the same time and un- 
der the same circumstances, sailing together in the same boats, 
facing together the rigors of the American wilderness, locating as 
next-door neighbors in the New World, whether on the Hudson 
and the Mohawk, or in southeastern Pennsylvania or further 
south,—it was to be expected that as individuals, as congregations, 
and as church bodies they would at once come into relations with 
each other, and that these contacts would be for the most part 
friendly and pleasant, with only enough differences to prove that 
they belong to the same household. To a narrative of some of 
these relationships we now proceed. 


PERSONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS 


It might constitute an interesting chapter if one were to trace 
in detail the relationships that subsisted between individuals of the 
Lutheran church and individuals of the Reformed church during 
the period of our assignment. But it would require a bulky vol- 
ume to set them forth. Most of these relationships, it would be 
found, were entirely cordial and friendly. There were some of the 
other kind, but the quarrels of individuals across denominational 
lines were no more numerous or acrimonious than those within 
each denominational family. The instances of cordiality were far 
more numerous and more conspicuous. 

It is recalled, for example, that John Frederick Hager, who 
was the first Reformed pastor among the Palatines on the Hudson 
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and who served there from 1709 to his death in 1723, was on 
friendly terms with Joshua von Kocherthal, who was one of the 
first Lutheran pastors in those parts and who ministered there 
from 1708 to 1719. They preached in the same churches and in 
1720, the year after Kocherthal’s death, Hager officiated at the 
marriage of Colonel Conrad Weiser, the prominent Lutheran lay- 
man who was afterwards celebrated as the head of the Indian Bu- 
reau of the English Government in the province of Pennsylvania. 

Between Michael Schlatter and Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
patriarchs respectively of the Reformed and Lutheran churches in 
Pennsylvania, there was a thorough understanding. Muhlenberg 
had arrived in 1742. Schlatter came four years later, and at once 
traveled the thirty miles from Philadelphia to Trappe in order to 
advise with Muhlenberg. Schlatter writes: “I found it expedient 
to seek an understanding as to how it was necessary for me to act 
towards them in reference to the frequent intermarriages between 
these two denominations in these regions. His Reverence received 
us with all possible affection and brotherly kindness, commended 
himself and his brethren to our friendship, and desired that we 
might dwell together in neighborly unity and peace; which fellow- 
ship also has been preserved sacred and inviolate during the whole 
time I have been in Pennsylvania”. The frequent intermarriages 
between members of the two denominations, of which Schlatter 
writes, had one shining example in Schlatter himself. Less than 
a year after he wrote about them he married a Lutheran girl, the 
daughter of Henry Schleydorn who was one of the most prominent 
Lutheran laymen and a warm friend of Muhlenberg. On various 
occasions Schlatter expressed his high esteem for Muhlenberg. 
Once when an unsuccessful Lutheran minister called at Schlatter’s 
house and began to make malicious insinuations against Muhlen- 
berg, Schlatter showed him the door. The two leaders frankly 
acknowledged the differences in their denominational principles, 
but always respected each other’s flocks and folds and taught their 
colleagues to do the same. 

When Schlatter was in Europe in 1754 he was able to arouse 
much interest in a plan for schools among the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania. A society for that purpose was organized in England 
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and funds were gathered. Trustees in Pennsylvania were ap- 
pointed and Schlatter was persuaded to become superintendent. 
The trustees met before Schlatter returned to America. One of 
the most active among them was the celebrated Lutheran layman, 
Conrad Weiser. Another was Benjamin Franklin, postmaster- 
general of the Colony. Franklin had asked Muhlenberg for his 
opinion of the plan and read his answer to the trustees. Muhlen- 
berg heartily endorsed Schlatter’s idea, warmly commended the 
movement for the so-called “charity schools”, and made practical 
suggestions for overcoming the negative influence of Christopher 
Saur. He did everything in his power to help Schlatter in his 
laudable undertaking. The Lutheran churches that Muhlenberg 
served offered the use of their schoolhouses for the purpose, and he 
influenced other Lutheran congregations to do the same. Ata 
number of places Lutherans and Reformed joined hands in estab- 
lishing and maintaining such schools. That Schlatter’s plan for 
charity schools among the Germans did not succeed was not due to 
lack of encouragement and cooperation from Muhlenberg and his 
colleagues. 

When Schlatter was a chaplain in the English army in 1759 
he influenced the governor of Nova Scotia to extend a call to Muh- 
lenberg to come and serve the German congregation in that prov- 
ince. After 1759 Schlatter resided on a farm at Chestnut Hill and 
served the Reformed congregation at Barren Hill. Here he used 
the Lutheran church building on the alternate Sundays when it 
was not used by the Lutherans. An incident in 1762 shows how 
the two congregations cooperated without obliterating their con- 
fessional distinctions. Both congregations gathered in the Lu- 
theran church which was then only partly completed. The Re- 
formed had come to receive the communion from Schlatter’s hand. 
The Lutheran pastor conducted the service and then preached to 
the joint congregation. After Muhlenberg’s sermon Schlatter made 
a communion address. The audience was then dismissed, and the 
Reformed repaired to the adjoining schoolhouse where Schlatter 
administered the communion to his own people. Thus they worked 
together and respected each other’s flock and accommodated each 
other. In 1787 when Muhlenberg passed away, Schlatter showed 
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his love and esteem for his old friend by taking a place among the 
mourners. 

This splendid friendship between the two patriarchs is an illus- 
trious instance of what must have been repeated in the case of 
scores or hundreds of other pastors and tens of thousands of peo- 
ple among the rank and file of the two churches. They intermar- 
ried, usually without either husband or wife giving up his church 
affiliation or attendance. They went together to the regular serv- 
ices of worship and the sacrament of the altar. The “general 
invitation”, as it is called, in our communion services today is one 
of the vestigial remains of these intermarriages and joint services 
of worship among our ancestors. They stood sponsor at one 
another’s baptisms. They mingled their tears at funerals. And 
they did all this as naturally as they toiled together in the fields, 
stood together on political issues, voted together at the polls, at- 
tended school together, and together engaged in the same diver- 
sions. 

It is worth special mention in this connection that the Revolu- 
tionary War strengthened the bonds of common interest between 
these two German churches. Neither of them owed any debt to 
England and both of them were by their past history surcharged 
with the spirit of political liberty. In 1775 the vestries of the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches in Philadelphia cooperated in 
preparing a pamphlet of forty pages and dispatching it to the Ger- 
mans of New York and North Carolina. They reported the mili- 
tary preparations among the Germans of Pennsylvania and 
strongly urged their fellow religionists in the other colonies to sup- 
port the measures of Congress and the cause of American freedom. 
The appeal was effective. When actual hostilities broke out Lu- 
theran and Reformed patriots drilled together, marched in step 
and fought side by side in the ranks of the Pennsylvania German 
companies. The Lutheran schoolhouse in Philadelphia was the 
headquarters for all the German forces in the city. The Lutheran 
minister, General Peter Muhlenberg, and the Reformed layman, 
Baron von Steuben, joined arms to constitute George Washing- 
ton’s main support, while the Lutheran baker-general in the army, 
Christopher Ludwig, and the Reformed commissary-general, 
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Colonel Faremer, and thousands of others from both churches, 
helped in less conspicuous places to establish their common title to 
charter membership in the young republic that was about to be 
born. 


ORIGIN OF UNION CHURCHES 


More remarkable than the relations among individuals in the 
two church bodies in the eighteenth century were the official rela- 
tions among their congregations. These relations usually found 
expression in what are known as “union churches”. The union 
church is a phenomenon that is frequently found among the Lu- 
therans and Reformed in the period we are reviewing. It is 
rarely found among any other denominations or with the partici- 
pation of any other denomination than Lutherans or Reformed. 

The union church, as it appears in this period, takes different 
forms. There are those in which two congregations, Lutheran 
and Reformed, simply share the church property and its appoint- 
ments, while each congregation maintains its own organization, 
Sunday school, treasury, pastor, choir, parsonage, catechization, 
cemetery, and so forth. Then there are those in which the congre- 
gational organizations are separate and the pastors different, but 
one or more of the other organizations and agencies are the same 
for both congregations, such as the Sunday school, the choir, the 
organist, the janitor, the cemetery and even at times the treasurer. 
Then there are those in which the two congregations themselves 
are united, each helping to conduct the affairs of the other, with a 
single official board, with common organizations and a common 
fund for current expenses and benevolences. The benevolences 
are evenly distributed to agencies of the two denominations at 
annual “settlement meetings”. In some cases it is arranged that 
the union Sunday schools use Lutheran literature one year and Re- 
formed the next, with alternating superintendents and other offi- 
cers. And in other spheres of activity there is the greatest variety 
and intricacy of detail in the efforts to equalize the privileges of the 
two denominational elements constituting the union. Some of 
these provisions sound very quaint and curious to the modern ear. 
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The union church did not appear among the earliest immi- 
grants from Germany to America. Although both denominations 
are represented here by considerable numbers after 1710, yet very 
few of the union churches of the eighteenth century date from be- 
fore the Revolutionary War. Most of the churches erected in that 
early period were erected and maintained by single congregations. 
Sometimes a congregation with its own church building would per- 
mit a weaker congregation of the sister denomination to use the 
building until the weaker congregation would become able to erect 
a building for itself. But union churches were very exceptional 
until the last quarter of the century. 

Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, is the best possible exhibit 
within a limited range of the union church, its history and its 
variety of type. The earliest union church in the county was 
formed at Muddy Creek in 1742. Only three others in the present 
limits of the county were formed before the war, namely, at Eliza- 
bethtown (1744?), at Penryn (1747) and the “Old Dutch Church” 
at Strassburg (1754). Then forty years elapsed before another 
union was formed. Beginning again near the close of the century 
and in fairly rapid succession nineteen others were founded. A 
study of other counties in southeastern Pennsylvania reveals a par- 
allel course in the history of the union churches. 

There were several reasons for this increase in the number of 
union churches towards the end of the century. The causes were 
partly economic, partly social, partly religious. For one thing, the 
first generation of immigrants did not arrive under the conditions 
of abject poverty under which the later generation came. The 
site for the church building in the earlier period was in many cases 
donated, either by the government which would specify a site for 
each denomination, or by some well-to-do patron, in whom there 
was denominational attachment and who would therefore specify 
a particular congregation. Moreover, the requirements for a 
church building in the early period were not so exacting and did 
not impose such a heavy economic burden as they did afterwards. 
A contributing factor may also have been the increase in inter- 
marriages among Lutherans and Reformed. Then, too, during 
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the latter part of the century the widespread irreligion and current 
indifference to doctrine and cultus toned down the denominational 
consciousness in both churches and took away much of the zeal for 
separate organizations and separate houses of worship. As the 
heirs of evangelical faith the Lutherans and Reformed had good 
reasons to stand together against the invasions of rationalism. As 
the heirs of German pietism they had good reasons to stand to- 
gether against the chilling blasts of infidelity and irreligion. Be- 
lieving themselves to be the conservators of the good German 
tongue they had good reasons to stand together against the inroads 
made into their ranks by the English language. 

This is the only possible point of relationship between the 
union church in America and the Prussian Union in Germany in 
1817. It is wrong to assign the Prussian Union as the cause of 
the union church in our country. This is evident from a mere 
glance at the dates. The most that can be said is that the Prussian 
Union was made possible by conditions in Germany that were par- 
allel to those which in America helped to produce the increase in 
number of union churches after 1790. The parallel consists in the 
fact that on both sides of the ocean the differences between the two 
churches were by the general spirit of the times reduced to a mini- 
mum. This similarity in general sentiment may be traced to simi- 
lar causes in each case. But there is no relation of cause and ef- 
fect between the Prussian Union and the union church in America. 
The American product of the Prussian Union is the Evangelical 
Synod of North America. 


THE PASSING OF THE UNION CHURCH 


The union church served its purpose or purposes and then be- 
gan to pass from the scene. Experience proved that the arrange- 
ment did not lead to real and enduring prosperity. Living together 
under the same roof Lutherans and Reformed have not been uni- 
formly happy. The sources of difficulty were not chiefly doctrinal. 
The occasions for the separation usually came through the laymen. 
The union churches were always rural or semi-rural. Their mem- 
bers knew very little if anything about the theological distinctions 
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between Lutheran and Reformed. It has been pointed out that if 
a Pennsylvania farmer belonging to one of these union churches 
had been asked to indicate the difference between Lutheran and 
Reformed, he would probably have said that in the Lord’s Prayer 
the Lutherans say Vater Unser, while the Reformed say Unser 
Vater, and that further on in the same prayer Lutherans say, 
Erlose uns von dem Bosen, while the Reformed say, Erldse uns von 
dem Uebel. In addition to that he might point out that in the 
Lord’s Supper Lutherans generally use unleavened bread. And if 
he had been well catechised he might mention the difference in the 
division of the ten commandments as found in the two catechisms. 
Of the deeper differences of doctrine and history they had little 
conception. Certainly the average layman in these union churches 
would never have agreed with the distinction that was sometimes 
made by clerks in public offices who wrote of the High and Low 
churches and meant respectfully the Lutheran and Reformed. 

The reasons for the progressive dissolution of the unions 
among Lutheran and Reformed congregations are not far to seek. 
The causes that had led to the formation of the unions became in 
course of time inoperative. The economic necessity no longer ex- 
isted. The social conditions changed, and the problem of church 
affiliation in connection with intermarriages found another solu- 
tion. Their common interest on behalf of the German language 
ceased to be a strong cement among Lutherans and Reformed as 
the language problem was gradually solved through the Anglicizing 
process. ‘The period of general religious apathy passed. The up- 
swing of religious interest and the enlargement of congregational 
programs made pastors and people in the unions keenly conscious 
of the restrictions of the union. The general sharpening of the 
denominational consciousness that characterized American Chris- 
tianity during the middle period of the nineteenth century did not 
have nearly so much to do with the dissolution of these unions as 
one might think in advance of a study of the dates of dissolution. 
Of the twenty-two union churches within the present limits of 
Lancaster County since 1742, nine continue to the present day. 
Of the thirteen that have been dissolved only three were dissolved 
when sectarianism was rampant in the land. We must conclude 
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that, in general, the union church filled a temporary or local need, 
and as the need passed the bonds of the union were dissolved and 
the historical and deep social differences between the two religious 
groups made themselves felt once more. 

The dissolution of these union churches was not always ac- 
complished in peace and amity. Sometimes the separation was 
brought about by sharp disagreement on some point or other. It 
might be some difference of collective opinion concerning the prop- 
erty, its maintenance or improvement, or the cemetery, or some 
picayune occurrence in one of the auxiliary organizations. Or it 
might be disproportion of privilege as between the two denomina- 
tions brought about by the greater relative increase of numbers on 
the one side or the other. During the second and third decades of 
the eighteenth century the Reformed easily outnumbered the Lu- 
therans. In 1730 it was estimated that the numbers were about 
equal, each having about fifteen thousand. Then the Lutherans 
received more recruits through immigration, and at the outbreak 
of the Revolution the Lutherans were about twice as numerous as 
the Reformed. The preponderance of Lutherans was maintained 
in the rural sections during the next century and greatly increased 
in the cities. 

Unfortunately not all such contingencies were provided for in 
the original terms of the union. There were all kinds of constitu- 
tions, charters, and agreements among the congregations entering 
into the unions. But sometimes when these were most needed it 
turned out that they had been lost or, if preserved, were too in- 
definite or had become obsolete through custom and so were use- 
less in finding a practical solution for the difficulty. In many cases 
there had never been any written instruments at all but only verbal 
agreements. And so these disputes not infrequently led to litiga- 
tion in the civil courts, with all the deep scars that such processes 
inflict. This story of the dissolution of the union churches con- 
stitutes, therefore, the saddest chapter in the history of the relations 
between the Lutherans and Reformed in the nineteenth century, 
and we propose to let it slumber in the dusty volumes of the court 
records. We prefer to remember the many instances in which 
separation was accomplished in the spirit of Christian forbearance 
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and accommodation. We prefer to think of the union churches 
that continue to this day in which Lutherans and Reformed dwell 
together in peace and cooperation. Suffice it to say here that these 
unlovely disputes were not as a rule the causes of the dissolution of 
the unions; they were usually only the occasions, the outward mani- 
festations of much more profound causes. 


EFFORTS TO UNITE THE CHURCH BODIES 


Of a very different nature from the relations among indi- 
vidual congregations of the two churches were the relations be- 
tween the church bodies themselves in this period. Many factors 
in the whole situation during the eighteenth and early part of the 
nineteenth century suggested cooperation and approximation and 
even unification between the two. Their common language, dif- 
ferent from that of the government and the majority of the citi- 
zenry, their parallel histories, their propinquity, their common 
pietistic strain, their common problems of organizations, and liter- 
ature, and hymnody, and pulpit supply, the cooperation among 
many of their individual congregations, even apart from the inter- 
marriages and other common interests of their members,—all these 
suggested more than once the project of organic relationship among 
the two ecclesiastical groups. None of these projects in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries succeeded, even as none of the 
efforts at union in Germany in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies had succeeded. But the projects themselves are interesting 
and instructive. 

Before Schlatter and Muhlenberg arrived and organized their 
respective churches in Pennsylvania there was an effort at union 
among the Protestants of this colony. It was called “The Congre- 
gation of God in the Spirit”. It included not only Lutherans and 
Reformed but also Moravians, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, 
Dunkards, and several kinds of Mystics. It was a well-meant 
effort to overcome the deplorable religious destitution of the Ger- 
mans in colonial Pennsylvania. Their number in 1740 was esti- 
mated at seventy thousand. ‘The supply of spiritual ministry was 
woefully inadequate to their needs. Religious excrescences flour- 
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ished. ‘The number of sects rendered concerted action impossible. 
These circumstances combined to suggest some kind of Christian 
union. Bishop Spangenberg of the Moravians in 1736 formed a 
little group known as “The Associated Brethren of Skippack’ to 
which men of various communions belonged, among them Lu- 
therans and Reformed. The Brethren met monthly until 1740. 
When Count Zinzendorf, head of the Moravians, arrived in Amer- 
ica in December, 1741, one of the members of the Skippack Asso- 
ciation was moved to extend the idea of Christian union among the 
Protestants of Pennsylvania. This was Henry Antes, the pious 
Reformed elder of Falkner’s Swamp in Frederick Township, Mont- 
gomery County. He had entertained George Whitefield in his 
home in 1740 and he now formed a personal attachment with Zin- 
zendorf. With the Count’s approval Antes issued the call for a 
meeting in Germantown, January 1, 1742. Besides Moravians, 
Lutherans and Reformed, the meeting was attended, though in 
much smaller numbers, by members of six other German denomi- 
nations. 

This meeting was followed by six others at intervals of three 
or four weeks, extending to June 3, 1742. The conventions were 
dominated by Zinzendorf, who was a product of Halle pietism and 
who was moved by genuine concern for the spiritual destitution of 
the colonial inhabitants speaking the German tongue. Zinzendorf 
was the real head of the Moravian brethren. He claimed also to 
be a Lutheran because he subscribed the Augsburg Confession and 
was ordained to the Lutheran ministry by the University of Tiibin- 
gen. At the same time he was Reformed, because he had been 
consecrated a bishop by Reformed bishop and court-preacher 
Jablonsky, having been previously examined in theology by Lu- 
theran ministers commissioned for this purpose by the king of 
Prussia. As a distinguished member of all three of the German 
churches he seemed unusually well qualified to be the agent for 
their unification. With the best of intentions he went at the work. 

Zinzendorf’s plan of union for Pennsylvania Christians was 
elaborated in the course of the seven conventions early in 1742. It 
aimed at a union denomination which would consist of a number of 
smaller circles or “tropes”. Just as in Germany the pietists con- 
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stituted little churches within the State-Church (ecclesiolae in 
ecclesia), so in Pennsylvania it was planned that the Reformed 
members in the “Congregation of God in the Spirit’? would con- 
stitute a circle of their own and might cultivate their denomina- 
tional peculiarities, if they wished, while at the same time they 
stood in the higher religious unity. So might the Lutherans and 
those of other names. The plan seemed promising. Zinzendorf 
and his coadjutors proceeded to ordain ministers for Lutheran and 
Reformed congregations. 

But the “Congregation of God in the Spirit” was not to con- 
tinue long as a bond of union between the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of colonial Pennsylvania. With the progress of the con- 
ventions the Moravian influence grew stronger. After the fourth 
meeting all but Lutherans and Reformed withdrew or quietly 
stayed away. Many of those who remained became dissatisfied 
with the domination of Zinzendorf. The arrival of a shipload of 
Moravians in June brought that denomination to a position of over- 
whelming predominance in the “Congregation”. Meanwhile there 
were sharp criticisms from both Reformed and Lutherans who 
were outside of the “Congregation”. Some Moravian pastors rep- 
resented themselves indiscriminately as Lutheran or Reformed and 
accepted pastorates in both churches, thus causing all manner of 
confusion in the congregations. John Philip Boehm, the most 
prominent Reformed pastor in Pennsylvania before Schlatter, 
never sympathized with Zinzendorf’s purposes or methods and 
this caused friction not only between these two but also between 
Boehm and his colleagues in the Reformed church. For a time it 
threatened to split the Reformed church into High and Low as the 
Whitefield movement had split the Presbyterian church into Old 
and New Lights. Zinzendorf became pastor of the Lutheran 
church in Philadelphia, which produced internal conflicts there and 
led to the resignation of Zinzendorf and the withdrawal of his 
friends to found the first Moravian church in Philadelphia. In the 
course of these troubles at least one case of violence occurred in 
the building in Philadelphia which both Lutherans and Reformed 
were using as a house of worship. Boehm records it thus in his 
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report to the General Synod of Holland dated July 8, 1744: “Count 
Zinzendorf had made the Lutherans at Philadelphia believe that he 
was a Lutheran minister, whereupon they took this Count for their 
preacher. Afterwards he installed one of his creatures named 
Pyrlaeus; then they discovered his cunning tricks and with the aid 
of the Reformed thrust Pyrlaeus out of the meeting-house, which 
they had in common (but I was not present)”. 

The “Congregation of God in the Spirit’? was grand in its 
conception and exalted in its purposes. But the churches involved 
were not ready for such a movement. The more deeply pietistic 
among the Reformed went along into the Moravian church when 
the “Congregation” became a Moravian organization. The others 
were shortly thereafter consolidated by Schlatter into the Coetus 
of Pennsylvania. The Lutheran fathers at Halle, aroused by Zin- 
zendorf’s operations among the Lutherans in Pennsylvania, sent 
Muhlenberg to America and when he arrived in 1742 with his offi- 
cial authorization from London, Zinzendorf resigned in Philadel- 
phia and shortly thereafter sailed for Europe. Muhlenberg then 
proceeded to consolidate and strengthen the Lutheran congrega- 
tions and organized the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The “Con- 
gregation of God in the Spirit” exists only on the pages of his- 
tory, a witness to the first effort in America to unite the two main 
branches of evangelical Christianity. 


A JOINT COLLEGE AT LANCASTER 


Mention has already been made of the cordial personal rela- 
tions between Muhlenberg and Schlatter and of Muhlenberg’s co- 
operation with Schlatter in his efforts on behalf of public schools in 
1754 and 1755. Just thirty-five years later, as Muhlenberg and 
Schlatter were passing to their eternal reward, their followers en- 
gaged in another plan for cooperation in an educational enterprise. 
This was the organization of Franklin College at Lancaster. It 
was founded to serve both Lutheran and Reformed churches. The 
leaders in these bodies were grieved at the low state of education 
and culture among their people. Hitherto only a very few of 
their young men had received any instruction in advanced studies. 
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What had been done along these lines was due mainly to the efforts 
of the Reformed pastor, Dr. John Daniel Gros, in New York City, 
who served also as professor in Columbia College, and by the Lu- 
theran pastor, J. H. C. Helmuth, in Philadelphia, who served also 
as professor in the University of Pennsylvania, and by the Lu- 
theran scholar, Dr. J. C. Kunze, who was professor in turn at both 
institutions. When the smoke of the Revolutionary War lifted, it 
was felt that the time had come for the two churches to combine 
their efforts and establish their own literary institution of ad- 
vanced grade. Some of the most eminent citizens of the State co- 
operated. Benjamin Franklin, who was at that time president of 
the Executive Council of State, was the largest individual con- 
tributor to the endowment fund. Hence the name of the institu- 
tion. But it was the two Lutheran pastors of Philadelphia and 
Lancaster, Helmuth and H. E. Muhlenberg, and the two Reformed 
pastors in those cities, Weyberg and Hendel, who took the first 
active measures in the direction of founding a German college in 
Pennsylvania. These four were intimate personal friends and 
felt that the educational problem of their two churches was a com- 
mon problem. 

The new institution was opened with much ceremony on June 
6, 1787. Both the Lutheran Ministerium and the Reformed 
Coetus were in session in Lancaster at the time and both bodies 
attended the opening exercises of their new college. The act of 
incorporation prescribed that the board of trustees should consist 
of fifteen Lutherans, fifteen Reformed, and fifteen from other de- 
nominations. Among the latter was the Catholic priest at Lan- 
caster. The president of the school was to be chosen alternately 
from the Lutheran and Reformed churches. The first president 
was the Lutheran pastor in Lancaster, Dr. Henry Ernst Muhlen- 
berg, son of the patriarch and an eminent botanist. The vice- 
president was Dr. Hendel, the Reformed pastor in Lancaster. 

The faculty was well chosen and there were many students at 
first. No less than one hundred and twelve students took work in 
the English department in the first year. But soon the institution 
began to languish. Franklin’s endowment gift was two hundred 
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pounds in Pennsylvania currency. William Hamilton gave four 
lots in Lancaster. The state made a gift of ten thousand acres of 
land in Venango, Bradford and Lycoming counties. But all the 
efforts of the trustees failed to secure general support for the in- 
stitution. 

Neither church regarded the Lancaster school as its own. 
Both denominations soon became indifferent to it. Each of them 
planned to establish its own college, the Lutherans at Gettysburg 
and the Reformed at York (afterwards transferred to Mercers- 
burg). The finances of Franklin College were poorly managed, 
and the oil-wells of western Pennsylvania were not yet. The in- 
stitution became involved not in any strife between Lutherans and 
Reformed, but in the unfortunate partisan strife concerning the 
introduction of English preaching. Teachers could not be em- 
ployed and soon the institution ceased to be anything more than a 
local classical school such as existed at many other points. It did 
not teach the theological branches and yielded no ministers for Lu- 
theran or Reformed pulpits. In the words of its own historian it 
was a “lamentable failure”’. 

In 1850 an effort was made to resuscitate the institution with 
the official backing of both Lutheran and Reformed church bodies. 
But the spirit of accommodation had by that time taken its flight 
from American Christianity and the representatives of the two 
churches could not agree on a basis of representation in the board 
of the school. It had become evident that if the institution was to 
succeed it must be placed under the care of a single denomination. 
Accordingly, the lands in western Pennsylvania were sold, all the 
real and personal property of the institution was appraised, and 
one-third of the estimated value of the total assets of the college, 
that is, $17,169.61, was paid by the German Reformed church to 
Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, where it was assigned as the 
endowment of the Franklin Professorship of Ancient Languages 
(afterwards Greek). The one-third interest that was supposed to 
belong to “the outside community” was acquired by the Reformed 
church and thus two-thirds of Franklin College appears in Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. It is a pleasure to record that these 
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transactions between the two churches were accomplished with a 
degree of mutual accommodation that was exceptional in that par- 
ticular period in American history. 


THE UNION MOVEMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Before we pass from the eighteenth century we must mention 
an interesting effort at the organic union of the two churches that 
took place in South Carolina. In 1788 an attempt was made to 
establish an ecclesiastical body known as Corpus Evangelicum or 
“Unio Ecclesiastica of the German Protestant Churches”. Five 
Lutheran and two Reformed ministers, and nine Lutheran and six 
Reformed congregations, joined in the movement. The principles 
on which the union was based anticipated by thirty years the Evan- 
gelical Church Union of Prussia. Neither pastors nor people were 
asked to abandon their denominational confessions but only to unite 
ina broader union. The ministers and two laymen from each con- 
gregation constituted an Ecclesiastical Directory, which had power 
to examine and ordain ministers, establish and regulate churches 
and schools, improve liturgics, gather funds, and take measures 
for the general welfare of the whole body or of any individual con- 
gregation in the State of South Carolina. The organization ac- 
complished nothing and was short-lived, no meetings being held 
after 1794. It is interesting as an example of the widespread 
sense of common interest that prevailed among Lutherans and Re- 
formed in this period. 


EFFORTS AT ORGANIC UNION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


But the most serious effort at organic union of Lutherans and 
Reformed in America took place in Pennsylvania during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Both churches were confronted 
with the same serious problems. Chief among these were the 
problem of language and the problem of rationalism and religious 
indifference. The two problems were often identified because it 
was felt that the English language is a mere jargon, useful per- 
haps for government halls and commercial transactions and other 
secular pursuits, but incapable of expressing religious or spiritual 
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ideas and utterly inadequate as a medium of worship. German 
faith and customs were identified with the German language, while 
superficiality, rationalism and unbelief were identified with the 
English language. The onward sweep of the English tongue in 
America might have solved this problem in a single generation, but 
the German party was constantly recruited by immigration from 
the fatherland, and so it required more than a century to solve it. 
The issue seemed most serious during the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. Many of the young people in Lutheran and 
Reformed families were being lost by transfer to churches that 
used the English language. The effort to avert these losses by 
introducing English into the services of Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations led to all manner of disturbance, many an outbreak 
of violence in the houses of worship, many a suit in the civil courts, 
many an unlovely split in congregations and many a transfer in 
mass from Lutheran or Reformed affiliation to Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, or Methodist. 

In this distressing situation the idea naturally suggested itself 
to many people both in the Lutheran and Reformed churches that 
the solution of their problem would be found in an organic union 
of their forces. Both churches were as yet almost entirely Ger- 
man. Also and therefore, it was argued, both were evangelical. 
If they were not to disappear by a process of erosion it would be 
necessary to form a strong wall of defense against the levelling 
tides of indifference and actual hostility. The Lutherans in New 
York for a time harbored the thought of surrendering and sub- 
merging under the Episcopal church, and in North Carolina they 
proposed union with the Moravians. In the German Reformed 
church some contemplated for a while an alliance with the Presby- 
terians, many of them a union with the Dutch Reformed church. 
But because of territorial differences, or confessional differences, 
or lack of acquaintance across denominational boundaries any hopes 
of success for such projects of union soon disappeared. In Penn- 
sylvania where the great body of both churches lived and where 
they were neighbors and closely allied in a social way, there was 
more prospect for a union of the two bodies. It was widely felt 
that such a merger would enable them to provide a common liturgy, 
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a common periodical literature, and a common institution to train 
men for their pulpits. And all of this could be done in the good 
German tongue and in perpetuation of the genuinely evangelical 
spirit of the Protestant Reformers. 

The overtures for union nearly always came from the Lu- 
theran side. As early as 1812, Dr. Helmuth, the Lutheran pastor 
in Philadelphia, established his Evangelisches Magazin for circula- 
tion in Reformed as well as Lutheran congregations. It was en- 
dorsed by the Reformed Synod. It carried a series of articles en- 
titled “Appeal to the Germans in America”, in which Reformed 
and Lutherans were urged to stand together against all attempts to 
introduce English. It was pointed out that the Presbyterian 
church is not Reformed and that the Episcopal church is not Lu- 
theran. English is the language of frivolity. “If the Germans 
were to remain German and retain their language and customs, it 
would not be forty years until Philadelphia would be a German 
city, just as York and Lancaster are German counties; the English 
would be driven to the bushes’. And so forth. For seven years 
this magazine was the organ of the Lutheran Ministerium and was 
supported by the Reformed Synod and fostered their common in- 
terests. 

A clearer indication of the trend towards union between the 
two bodies was given in 1817. A Lutheran publisher in Balti- 
more, F. G. Schaeffer, issued a “Gemeinschaftliches Gesangbuch 
for the use of Lutheran and Reformed congregations in North 
America.” Before the first edition appeared it was endorsed by 
more than 140 ministers and others in both communions. It was 
officially examined and approved by committees of the Lutheran 
Ministeriums of Pennsylvania and New York, the Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina, and the Reformed Synods of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. These endorsements nearly all emphasized the hope that 
the Union Hymnbook would strengthen the fraternal unity that 
existed among the two churches. So far as hymnodic merit goes, 
the new hymnbook was much beneath the hymnbooks of the sep- 
arate synods, but it was found particularly convenient for the union 
churches and was so widely used that it passed through four edi- 
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tions in ten years, reached its sixth edition in 1838 and its twenty- 
first in 1869. 

The magazine and hymnbook were private undertakings. 
But they were harbingers of official synodical actions. The first 
official overture came in the same year that the Union Hymnbook 
appeared. It was the tercentenary of the Protestant Reformation. 
The Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania planned to celebrate 
the event and sent an invitation to the Reformed Synod asking 
them to unite in observing the occasion. A similar invitation was 
sent to the Moravians, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. The 
Reformed Synod appointed a committee on the invitation. The 
committee reported favorably but after much discussion it was de- 
cided to leave it to the option of the individual pastor. It appears 
that very few, if any, of the Reformed pastors joined in the cele- 
bration. But the incident had its aftermath. 


PLANS FOR A LUTHERAN-REFORMED SEMINARY 


The correspondence between the two bodies concerning the 
joint celebration of the Reformation in 1817 led to more important 
negotiations. In September of that year the Reformed Synod in 
session at York expressed its great need for “‘an institution for the 
education of young preachers” and appointed a committee to confer 
with the Lutheran Synod on this project. When the Lutheran 
Ministerium met the following May it responded by appointing a 
committee to help prepare a plan for the reconstruction of Franklin 
College as a theological seminary under the joint auspices of the 
two ecclesiastical bodies. The plan was elaborated by the joint 
committee and adopted by the Reformed Synod in the fall of 1819 
and by the Lutheran Ministerium in May, 1820. The new institu- 
tion, which was approved by the trustees of Franklin College, was 
to be called “The Theological Seminary for the Education of Pious 
Young Men to the Evangelical Ministry’. Each denomination 
was to furnish nine trustees and one professor. Both synods were 
to make equal annual contributions towards the expenses of the 
seminary. The faculty was to publish a magazine which both 
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synods were to sustain and which was to have the double function 
of resisting the English language and combating rationalism. 

The plan for a joint Lutheran and Reformed theological sem- 
inary was not carried out. The initiative in its execution was left 
in the hands of Dr. Endress and Pastor Hoffman, the Lutheran 
and Reformed clergymen in Lancaster. But these men neglected 
todo anything. Was it the languishing condition of Franklin Col- 
lege right under their eyes that made the new project seem hope- 
less? Or were there other reasons? When the Lutheran Minis- 
terium took Dr. Endress to task for his neglect even to have the 
plan published as had been ordered, he attempted to defend himself 
but his explanation was regarded as unsatisfactory by the Minis- 
terium. Perhaps his own friendly attitude towards the introduc- 
tion of English into the Lutheran pulpit and his mild sympathy 
with rationalistic ideas had something to do with his lack of zeal 
for the proposed German institution. Perhaps, too, he did not 
want any interference in his management of Franklin College. 
He is quoted as having said, “Let the Reformed people cook the 
soup on their own fire’. That the Ministerium itself did not carry 
the plan into execution was doubtless due to the fact that another 
movement was now beginning to engage the attention of the Min- 
isterium, a movement that concerned Lutherans alone. 

In the Reformed Synod Rev. Lewis Mayer seems to have been 
the chief opponent of a joint seminary. But Dr. John Livingston 
of the Dutch Reformed church was urging the German Reformed 
to establish their own theological institution as the Dutch Reformed 
and other bodies had. Various classes joined in the appeal for a 
separate seminary. The Synod in 1820 took the title General 
Synod, declared that a union seminary with the Lutherans was not 
feasible and proceeded to found its own institution. The Reformed 
Seminary, after much agitation and several divisions in the body, 
was finally opened at Carlisle in 1825, with Prof. Mayer in charge 
and six students in attendance, one of them a Lutheran. The Lu- 
therans organized their General Synod also in 1820 and laid plans 
for their own theological school, which, after a serious breach in 
the ranks of the General Synod, was begun in 1826 at Gettysburg. 
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Thus ended the project for a joint seminary for Lutherans and Re- 
formed. 


OPPOSITION TO THE SEMINARY AND TO ORGANIC UNION 


In the popular mind the negotiations for a joint Seminary 
were associated with the idea of organic union of the two church 
bodies. The joint committees of 1818 and 1819 in their discus- 
sion of plans for a joint institution considered also plans for 
merger, but they never arrived at a satisfactory agreement on this 
matter. In the Lutheran church there was much opposition to 
the General Synod on the ground that such a general Lutheran 
body interfered with the plans that had been projected for a closer 
union with the Reformed. In the Reformed church there was the 
same strenuous hostility to a general body. The opposition came 
in both cases from the congregations in the rural districts where 
Lutherans and Reformed were so closely connected that any mat- 
ter of general interest in one body was almost as deeply felt in the 
other. The people were convinced by unscrupulous agitators that 
a General Synod would be nothing less than “an aristocratic spirit- 
ual congress’, a union of Church and State, that would rob them of 
their dearly bought liberties and impose on them the horrors of 
ecclesiastical despotism. Theological seminaries were represented 
as useless and costly evils that would surely impose more taxes on 
the farmers. 

A Reformed school teacher by the name of Carl Gock wrote 
and published in 1822 a little book entitled, “Defense of the Free 
Church of North America’. It is directed to the farmers and the 
uneducated in general. It declaims bitterly against a General 
Synod, either Lutheran or Reformed, and to that end launches a 
senseless tirade against theological seminaries. The book had 
much influence and efforts were made to parry its thrusts. But 
the prejudices it represents were diffused far and wide among the 
people and they had far-reaching results. 

In the Reformed church this attitude made possible a serious 
division in the ranks of the General Synod and the organization of 
the Free Synod. This in turn led indirectly to a long period of 
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wandering on the part of the Reformed Theological Seminary until 
at last in 1872, Franklin College no longer imposing a barrier, it 
settled at Lancaster. In the Lutheran church this demand of the 
rural pastors for organic union with the Reformed and this preju- 
dice of the rural laymen against a theological seminary led also to 
a split in the ranks of the General Synod. In 1823 the mother 
synod withdrew from the general body. The other synods re- 
mained and when they established their Seminary in 1826 they 
planted it not at Philadelphia, the heart of the mother synod, but 
west of the Susquehanna, at Gettysburg. Thus was launched the 
territorial principle in the administration of theological education 
among the Lutherans of colonial descent. And in these ways did 
the plan for a joint seminary and organic union between Lutheran 
and Reformed churches project its shadow across more than a 
century. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR ORGANIC UNION ABANDONED 


The plan for a joint seminary failed, but negotiations for 
organic union of the two bodies are several times subsequently a 
matter of official record. In 1822 the Lutheran Ministerium made 
overtures for union, but the Reformed body did not act. A little 
later the several Reformed classes began to petition the Synod to 
negotiate for union with the Lutherans. But now the growing 
seminaries of the two churches appear to have presented difficulties 
for such a project. Moreover, the fear was now expressed that 
not all of the churches of either denomination would enter any 
union that might be proposed, and the result would only be to intro- 
duce another new denomination. In 1836 the Lutheran Minis- 
terium again took action looking towards union and sent repre- 
sentatives to the Reformed Synod to bring the matter before them. 
The Lutherans suggested that if organic union were not possible, 
they might form a United Church after the pattern of the Prussian 
Union. This time the Reformed Synod appointed a committee and 
the committee reported favorably, but no further action was taken 
by the Lutherans. 

The fact is that changes were now rapidly taking place, not 
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only in the general spirit of American Christianity but also in the 
particular constituency of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
These changes placed organic union beyond the range of discus- 
sion. Both churches were feeling strongly the effects of a con- 
servative reaction. Moreover, it had become clear that the Prus- 
sian Union was far from being an unalloyed success. Dr. 
Schneck, editor of the Reformed Church Messenger, returned from 
a visit to Europe in 1843 and wrote: “The attempt to unite the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches in Germany has been anything but 
productive of good results. To attempt to bring about an out- 
ward union without the inward spirit of union must always fail. . . 
There is no union in reality. The Lutherans hold their view and 
so do the Reformed. It is an outward union with an inward dis- 
union.” This is typical of the changed attitude that had now come 
to prevail. The subject of organic union between the two churches 
was dropped and never resumed. The two ecclesiastical bodies 
went forward in peace, each in its own way, developing its own in- 
stitutions, cultivating its own genius, participating in the general 
spirit of American Christianity but making its own contribution in 
its own dignified denominational way to the progress of the King- 
dom of God. 

If we were to continue our narrative beyond the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century we might chronicle the Evangelical 
Synod of North America. This is the American edition of that 
union of Lutheran and Reformed churches in Germany which is 
popularly called the Prussian Union. It dates from 1817 in Ger- 
many and from 1840 in America. On this side of the ocean it has 
made its contribution to the colorful picture of American denomi- 
nationalism. It seems certain that in the near future the denomi- 
national histories, both of the Reformed church in America and of 
the Lutheran church in America, will be obliged to take into their 
purview the Evangelical Synod of North America. Until then we 
content ourselves with this reference to that body, and limit our 
discussion to those branches of the two churches that were born 
separately in this country. 
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THE WAY POINTED FOR THE FUTURE 


We have seen that the relations between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in the United States in the eighteenth and first 
quarter of the nineteenth centuries were exceptionally close and 
cordial. This was as it should be with churches that were in many 
ways so closely related in Europe. These beautiful personal 
friendships among individuals, these records of joint achievement 
and common experience among congregations, these cooperative 
enterprises between the general bodies of Lutherans and Reformed, 
are among the finest chapters in the history of Protestantism. 
They reveal the hand of God in history and they point the way for 
the future. 


A REVIEW OF OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


JACOB M. MYERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania ° 


HE emphasis on the social gospel of yesterday has been superseded by the 
if current suspicion of everything Biblical which does not fit in with the 
preconceived notions of the highest ethical ideals of a practical twentieth 
century. Scholars sometimes pass all too lightly the powerful, soul-testing 
struggles through which men have come to visualize the highest, best and most 
permanent things of life. They have forgotten that religion is by nature 
progressive. And because of this forgetfulness the modern Christian world 
has lost respect for the character building literature of the Old Testament. 
The romantic achievements of the patriarchs and the spiritual struggles of the 
prophets have lost their inspiring power for many of us. We need iron for 
our weakened religion, and that is just what the Old Testament prescribes. 
To prove its value for the present age is the burden of two articles reprinted 
from two religious periodicals of Germany. 

Johannes Hempel’ sets forth the abiding value of the Old Testament with 
great persuasiveness. His article is the expansion of a lecture previously 
delivered, and, as he says in the preface, it is “directed to those interested 
laymen who are seeking a positive solution to the present problems of the Old 
Testament.” In the light of Old Testament teaching the Christian community 
recognized Jesus Christ as their Lord and Master who was sent as the de- 
liverer and savior of the world. It was the guiding star of Jesus’ life and the 
signboard of his mission. As such it contains more than simply the “Law”. 
Yet the “Law” is of vital importance to the Christian. The reformation em- 
phasized the fact that the Old Testament is the “beautiful example of faith”. 
It holds before us a way of salvation which reaches its completion in Jesus 
Christ. It bears witness to God’s hatred of sin, his mercy toward man bur- 
dened with sin and his holy will which is to save man from destruction. All 
other factors are subsidiary to this central purpose. Three important objec- 
tions are often raised against the Old Testament. To the first, that it is 
merely a religious record of the ancient Orient, leaning heavily on Babylonia 
and Egypt, the author replies that it moves on an infinitely higher plane than 
the religion of these civilizations. The God of the Old Testament is a moral 
Being demanding moral action and judging his servants accordingly. Back 
of all this is a ruling purpose, to redeem man. The anti-Semitists have de- 
clared that it is only a Jewish book, nothing more. It is inharmonious with 
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the progressive spirit of the West. Prof. Hempel replies that this is far from 
the truth. The prophetic movement stressed the universal rather than the 
local aspects of the Yahweh religion. The Old Testament is the “witness of 
a living contact of living men with the living God.” A further criticism often 
voiced is that the Old Testament is sub-Christian. But we cannot understand 
Jesus without a knowledge of his religious background. “He did not come 
because Israel had adequately presented the depths of God’s mercy, but to 
show with his life, suffering and death the new portrait of God’s actual- 
ity.” In this sense he fulfills the prophetic expectations of the Old Testa- 
ment. “We thank God that we have more than the Old Testament, but we 
also thank him that we have it. For it helps us to see the power of sin, the 
forces operative in the world as Jesus saw it, and it presents God to us in the 
way that he thought of him. Without such a view of religion and the world 
life would indeed be tragic. 

Sellin? argues in much the same way. The Old and New Testaments 
are inseparably joined together. We are reminded of Luther’s test of Scrip- 
ture, “Alles was Christum treibt”. He gives (pp. 34-5) the most beautiful 
and convincing expression of the purpose of the Old Testament. No matter 
from what angle we approach the problem it is simply impossible to do away 
with this portion of the Sacred Scriptures. There is a little appendix en- 
titled “Luther and the Old Testament”. 


If Hempel and Sellin are right in placing so much emphasis on the value 
of the Old Testament, it follows that one must endeavor to understand it. 
Two volumes of especial value for the preacher have recently appeared in new 
editions. Meinhold has revised his Introduction to the Old Testament and 
brought it up to date.* This work should appeal to busy pastors who desire 
no more than a short statement of the critical theories. J. E. McFadyen has 
also revised his Introduction.* He has the happy gift of simplifying the 
intricate theories involved in Old Testament criticism. He makes the “Old 
Book” live again. In a word, he has done for the Old Testament what Dr. 
Scott has done for the New Testament. Each book is discussed separately. 
There are few footnotes to distract or confuse the reader. There might have 
been an index and a bibliography. But the author writes for the layman. 
He has the religious aim in view and thus there is no need for extended and 


cumbersome references to scholarly works on the various phases of Old Testa- 
ment study. These two volumes ought to be in every preacher’s library. 


More intelligent preaching would follow as a result of their use. 


2 Abschaffung des Alten Testaments? Leipzig, 1932. 

3 Einfiihrung in das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. Geissen: Topelmann, 1932. xi, 372 
pages. RM 9.75. 

4 Introduction to the Old Testament. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1932. 400 
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Those who are interested in a more detailed study of the Old Testament 
will find several new works on the history of Israel. Besides the joint pub- 
lication of Oesterley and Robinson’ there is another monumental work which 
has not yet received much publicity in this country. It is the work of Adolphe 
Lods, a brilliant French scholar. He opens his discussion with a study of 
the sources used, the climate of Palestine, the ancient world in general and 
the peculiar situation of the land. There are three main divisions. The first 
deals with Canaan before the Israelite settlement; the second is concerned 
with the Hebrews before the settlement of Canaan; the third describes Israel 
in Palestine from the settlement of Canaan up to the Assyrian invasions. 
The approach is from the standpoint of comparative religions. The political 
history of Israel is subordinate to the religious, sociological and economic 
factors. A few of the conclusions will show the author’s grasp of his sub- 
ject. 

Pottery remains evidence a common taste and common trade independent 
of political divisions or dynastic changes ‘in the ancient world. It was much 
less isolated than we are often led to believe. The personal episodes so 
beautifully related in Genesis are far more significant than one would ordi- 
narily suppose. The patriarchal stories are the embodiment of more than 
personal movements. The patriarchs themselves may have been divinities 
originally, but for Israel they had a personal existence. “These stories have 
the unmistakable impress of the national religion of Israel. . . Taking all 
facts into consideration it is probable (italics mine) that many diverse ele- 
ments have gone into the making of patriarchal history: events and facts of 
the times of the Judges and the Kings idealized or explained by popular 
imagination, historical reminiscences, Hebrew or Canaanite folk-stories, 
fragments of mythology. The national consciousness has taken all this 
various material, fused and recast it and produced therefrom a cycle of ex- 
planatory stories accounting for the present state of Israel and its neighbors.” 

Prof. Lods is inclined to believe that “the Aramean origin which the 
Hebrews claimed for themselves is probably a genuine historical tradition.” 
In this connection he has a very illuminating appendix discussing the site of 
Ur Kasdim, traditional Ur of the Chaldees. There is an excellent survey of 
Hebrew chronology with respect to the Exodus and previous times. It may be 
stated that the author still holds to the late date for the Exodus. Moses is a 
historical personage. “It is impossible to escape the conviction that at the 
beginning of the age-long process of idealizing the tradition there must have 
been a dominant personality. . . The attempts which have been made to dis- 


5 History of Israel, 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. 30s. 
6 Israel, Eng. trans. by S. H. Hooke. London, 1932. xxiv, 512 pages. 25s. 
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solve the figure of Moses into a purely mythical supernatural personage have 
not been successful.” 

One of the most pregnant sentences in the whole volume evaluates 
Yahwism thus: “That which from the beginning seems to have distinguished 
Jahwism from other national religions was rather, on the one hand, its in- 
tensity of life, and on the other, certain features not yet prominent, but which 
contained the germ of future developments.’ Moses was not the originator 
of Yahwism for “it is difficult to believe that Moses could have succeeded in 
inducing the Hebrews to leave Egypt by the promises of a god absolutely un- 
known to them, one who was exclusively the Elohim of another people.” 
“The true origin of his (Moses) work must be sought in his remarkable con- 
viction that his God was almighty and paramount, that He would deliver the 
Hebrews and make them His people: its origin lies in an inward illumination, 
which tradition, and perhaps Moses himself first, depicted in the form of the 
burning bush.” 

The place which Yahweh assumed in the land is described thus: “Jahweh 
was the sole object of worship, but all the titles and attributes of the baals 
were transferred to him.” ‘The institutionalism of Yahwism at the Jerusalem 
temple was the utmost expression of heathenism. Originally Jahweh was 
symbolized by the Ark of the Covenant and the Tent of Meeting. In his new 
home in the Solomonic temple he lost his early nomadic character because of 
the ambition of the king to build a place for his God like those of the nations 
round about. “The building of the temple must have seemed an attempt at 
syncretism, a fusion of Jahwism, represented by the Ark, with foreign cults, 
especially Phoenician cults.” 

As Lods aptly says, the North maintained the conservative tradition. It 
is here that we find the purest streams of Yahwism from the standpoint of 
religion, politics and society. Of especial interest is the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the socio-religious aspects of the United and Northern Kingdoms. 
These are just a few of the features that should commend the book to every 
student of the Old Testament. There are many points where we may dis- 
agree with the conclusions reached, but Prof. Lods’ wide knowledge of his- 
tory, epigraphy, archaeology and comparative religions amply fits him to speak 
with authority on Hebrew antiquities. 


Erich Klamroth’ discusses the religious traditions embodied in the Ark 
and the Temple. The division of the kingdom is more significant than is 
apparent on the surface of Israel’s political history. In fact the cleavage was 
not political at all. From this angle we might well ask the question as to 
whether there ever was such a thing as a real bona fide political unity in 
Israel. Did not the exigencies of the situation demand united action against 
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a common foe which threatened the nation’s very existence? The necessity 
for such a united effort combined with the political sagacity and iron hand of 
a warrior king forced upon the Hebrews something of an external unity. As 
Prof. Noth clearly shows (Zwélf Stémme Israel), Israel was amphictyonic 
in character, analogous to Greece. These states or tribes were usually united 
in larger groups such as Judah-Simeon and Ephraim-Manasseh, just as 
Sparta and Athens and their allies. Underneath the struggle for national 
existence there were strong currents of religious traditions. It is this cleayv- 
age that is described by Klamroth. 

He aims to show that the Ark had no domestic right in the Temple and 
that it was a perfect stranger there. We have to do here with two very 
deeply imbedded traditions that separated the North and South to the last. 
The religion of both sections must have had a common origin, otherwise there 
could not have been such a close cooperation in politics. The Ark was really 
the center of Yahwism and as such there is no real conflict between it and 
the Tent of Meeting. Both were closely associated with Yahweh of the 
desert. The Ark was portable and could be carried from place to place. The 
Tent and clouds belong together and as a matter of fact the Ark made it 
necessary. With the more secure establishing of Israel in Canaan the Tent 
seems to have lost out. After the time of David we no longer hear of it. 
Perhaps the Solomonic temple was designed to take its place. Both tradi- 
tions go back to the time of Moses and the desert wanderings. However the 
temple idea is more ambitious than that of the Tent and we must be struck 
with their fundamental difference. 

The Tent symbolized the presence of Yahweh with his people wherever 
they might be. The temple symbolizes localization, perhaps constancy. The 
God of a people represents their national soul and the people would place him 
at the center of their life. Now he resides at the temple which stands for the 
heart of the land. In all religions there has been a unifying tendency. The 
temple stands for the unification of Israel’s religion. But such a unification 
is heathen rather than purely Israelitish. 

The main stream of Israel’s religion is expressed in the liberal spirit of 
the Ark. The God represented by the Ark is a family God who goes with his 
people and helps them with his continual presence. The basis of Israel’s re- 
lation with Yahweh was covenantal. The Baalim, on the other hand, were 
the guardians of a particular locality and were stationary. When Israel’s 
position was no longer in question politically, the baalistic tendency became 
more and more marked. ‘The temple, then, it is seen, is Canaanite. Even 
David did not dare to deprive Yahweh of his mobility and therefore passed 
the responsibility on to Solomon. The temple is politically motivated and 
envisages a new view of religion for Israel. Foreign labor and material are 
used. With its growing political prestige it carried the sacred Ark into 
oblivion. The opposition of the North was particularly strong. It is true 
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that the Zadok temple embodied two streams of religious development—that 
of the Solomonic Canaanite temple and the Ark of nomadic Israel. But sub- 
sequent history shows that the former was destined to survive while the lat- 
ter fades from view. The Deuteronomic reform as commonly interpreted in 
chapter 12 marks the completion and final triumph of the Canaanization 
process. However the general trend of Deuteronomy points to the North as 
the conserver of the old traditions. The religion of Israel as symbolized by 
the Ark and proclaimed by the prophets was not a localized affair. It was 
extremely mobile. 

But the localization of Yahweh at Jerusalem meant that, unless other 
more spiritual factors were emphasized, with the destruction of the nation 
the end of its God would be a foregone conclusion, just as happened with the 
numerous Baalim of the inhabitants of Canaan when Israel pushed in. Hence 
it is that the prophets recalled the earlier days when the localization of 
Yahweh was unknown. Many high places would symbolize the universality 
of Yahwism, while a priestly, baalistic localization would mean the passing of 
Yahweh with that of the one cult place. Judah paid dearly for her Zadok 
temple. Ahijah encouraged Jeroboam, and he was a representative of the 
old Shiloh tradition. Back to the simple traditions of the God of the fathers 
must have been the cry. The building of the temple was purchased with the 
split of the Davidic kingdom as at a later day the majestic structure of St. 
Peter’s at Rome was erected at the terrible price of a division in Western 
Christendom. 

In our evaluation of these traditions, Klamroth reminds us, we must not 
forget that the literature of the North, in so far as we have it today, passed 
through the hands of Southern editors who did not regard it as holy and un- 
alterable. The two kingdoms required a different conception of deity. Ca- 
naanization involved a radical difference of approach. The North maintained 
the old tradition of many high places symbolized by the Ark; the South 
localized its cult at Jerusalem and bound Yahweh to the national fate. The 
North was not idolatrous as we are often led to believe. The sacred bulls 
erected by Jeroboam were nothing more than altar furniture. Neither Elijah 
nor Amos protests against them. Hosea is the first to denounce them, not as 
images but as relics of Baalism. The reference in Kings is colored by 
Judahistic prejudice and very much misunderstood. Circumstances, happy 
indeed, decreed that both streams of Israel’s religion should flow together 
once more in the prophetic succession. Both aspects were beset with per- 
versities and both had caught something of the vision of the Eternal. This is 
the burden of Klamroth’s book. It is on the whole sound in its interpreta- 
tion of the religious currents of Israel and one notes the rising tide of scholar- 
ship that places proper emphasis on the Northern version of Yahwism. 

In the field of prophecy there are a few important works to which at- 
tention may be directed briefly. The psychology of prophecy has not re- 
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ceived much emphasis as yet. Perhaps this is due to the newness of psy- 
chology as a science and the uncertain lines along which it has been developed. 
During last year two studies,® both in this field, have appeared in Germany. 
They are theological dissertations and therefore are indicative of what is 
transpiring in German Old Testament circles. The first is entitled the “Re- 
ligio-utopian Character of Prophetic Politics”. It is a fine study of the rela- 
tionship that existed between the preexilic prophets and the state. They 
were not blind fanatics, political agitators, demagogues or pamphletists. They 
were the exponents of the religion of Yahweh and as such claimed a right 
to hold before the people his ways of life. The prophet was a politician only 
because politics was a part of Israel’s life, all of which was to be motivated 
and inspired by Yahweh. The utopian character of prophecy is rooted in 
Israel’s religion which demands faith and trust in Yahweh as the God of his- 
tory. The peak of prophetic ethics is that morality is of God and immo- 
rality signalizes a falling away from him. The prophets are Yahweh’s mouth- 
piece ; hence the contents of their message are purely religious. The prophets 
were not concerned with the popular welfare, but with religious purity and the 
fulfilling of Yahweh’s demands as voiced by themselves. From the stand- 
point of politics this was the height of folly. Compare Jeremiah and Hana- 
niah. Wherever the prophet enters into politics he does so as a private 
citizen. What forces him to take a hand in affairs is Yahweh’s call on the 
one hand, and the sins of the people on the other. When we speak of the 
part played by the prophets in the affairs of state it is well to remember that 
they were “statesmen with Jahwistic perspective’. The author illustrates this 
process by a study of the political relations of the great prophets—Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Micah. One feels a new thrill running through 
his veins as he reads this little thesis. It is a standing rebuke to our laissez 
faire attitude toward morality and religion in an age beset with similar dif- 
ficulties as those which confronted Israel in the time of the prophets. 

The second volume, by Haeussermann, is a study of the prophetic con- 
sciousness in the light of psychology. It concerns itself primarily with the 
conscious and subconscious forces operative in the life of the prophet. The 
meaning of the burden of Yahweh for the prophet is set forth clearly and 
cogently. The three phases of prophecy are studied: the receiver of the 
divine revelation, the word received and the method of reception. The deep 
currents of the prophetic soul are fathomed for us. The psychological and 
religious meaning of the prophetic experience can be bridged as the author 
shows. In all cases the prophet’s individual life and the fortunes of the na- 
tion must be considered. The Word of God as spoken by the prophets repre- 


8 Der religidse-utopische Character der Prophetischen Politik. By Frederich 
Weinrich. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1932. 71 pages RM 1.80. 
Wortempfang und Symbol in der Alttestamentlichen Prophetie. By Frederich 
Haeussermann. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1932. 128 pages. RM 6.50. 
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sents the divine touch upon the soul of the prophet. We must think of the 
prophetic message as composed of many elements converging in the con- 
scious and subconscious life of the prophet. Haeussermann has done us a 
splendid service and no study of the prophets is complete without a consider- 
ation of his work. It is more searching in its analysis of the prophetic ex- 
perience and more decisive in its conclusions than Povah’s work. 


Of a different nature is Gordan’s interpretation of the life and person- 
ality of Jermiah.? Every lover of the prophets, every preacher in the pulpit 
and every seminary student ought to be acquainted with this masterly study 
of the greatest prophet of Israel. It is more courageous than Calkins’ Jere- 
miah, and more penetrating in analysis of the prophet himself than either 
George Adam Smith’s Jeremiah or Skinner’s Prophecy and Religion. The 
book itself contains eight chapters under the following captions: The Psy- 
chology of Prophecy, The Man Behind the Book, The Prophet as a States- 
man, The Prophet as a Rebel, The Prophet as an Optimist, The Prophet as 
a Poet, The Prophet as a Mystic, and Jeremiah and Jesus. The writer as- 
serts that “the prophetic succession was the specific contribution of Israel to 
the world. . . The religion of Greece, the cultus of Egypt, the divinations 
of Rome were childish things compared to the moral majesty of the prophetic 
religion.” The psychology of the prophetic experience and the meaning of 
revelation are discussed by using Jeremiah as an example. 

The character of Jeremiah is described thus: “He cherished the noblest 
aspirations for his people, and his heart was broken for its plight, while he 
scorched each son of Israel with the withering blast of God’s fury. It is the 
inconsistency of the man. It is at once the failure and glory of the prophetic 
genius.” The prophet’s statesmanship is marked by the fact that he “has a 
policy for the nation, built upon high moral principles, who calls upon men to 
carry it out, and who, when the men fail him, summons a religion that fash- 
ions nobler men, and in the last resort calls forth a God that is equal to every 
emergency.” Moreover Jeremiah was a rebel, as every leader with a vision 
must be, but he was a rebel with a moral and spiritual idealism that cannot be 
challenged even today. It was this vision that made him an optimist. Though 
his hopes were shattered again and again he never lost faith in the ultimate 
triumph of his God. The poetic form of his message is inspiring and capti- 
vating. Through it we see the inner struggles of the man in his “aloneness”. 
In the recesses of his own heart he nurtured ideals that were inexpressible. 
In fact he was the first great mystic of the Bible. It is generally believed 
that mysticism has no place in the Old Testament, but who cannot see the 
raptures of mystic contemplation as he reads the story of Jeremiah? 


9 The Rebel Prophet. Studies in the Personality of Jeremiah. By T. Crouther 
Gordan. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 260 pages. $2.00. 
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Moral Man and Immoral Society. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1933. xxv, 284 pages. $2.00. ; 


The title of this book arrests attention. Is man moral and society immoral? Do 
we have Rousseau’s error revamped in a new form? This is however not the thesis of 
this discussion. It is, on the other hand, that the very things that are needed to make 
man moral, if applied without modification to society, will accentuate its failings. Love 
is the ethical ideal in the individual. Could society make it real in the solution of its 
problems, it would no doubt create a new social order. But society has too many clash- 
ing interests to make this possible. Hence, instead of appealing to the Christian law of 
love as that which is needed to build a new world order, the argument here is that force 
must be used. Privileged classes in society will not yield their advantages on any other 
condition. The discussion breaks entirely with that easy-going optimism that character- 
ized the Social Gospel, that all we need to do is to preach and teach the Golden Rule and 
the kingdom of God shall be established among men. It just as strongly opposes the 
communism that works on the principle that all that is needed is to nationalize industry 
and a new social order will be born. Mutuality and not communism must be the basis of 
the new order. But this, man being what he is, will not be attained by man’s yielding 
but by coercion. 

The criticism has been made that the book is pessimistic. This was Norman Thomas’ 
criticism. The privileged classes—and that indicts all men, for as anyone gets into the 
class he is believed to show those qualities—are regarded as acting in the end only from 
self-interest. It is indeed a pessimistic view of man. The chief question however is, Is it 
true? : 

Then the thesis advocated here has dynamite in it. If force alone can give social 
justice, where are its limits to be set? It is true that the author believes that Gandhi’s 
soul force will in the end be the most effective in correcting the injustices of society. 
If the world could be persuaded of this and follow it—even this radicalism might be made 
safe. But Gandhi can not control the turbulent elements. Can those who would resort 
to the theory that force must meet force do any better? 

In justice to the views of the author it should be stated that his faith in God—that 
injustice in the application of force wherever found among privileged or underpriviliged— 
will in the end defeat itself, would keep him from using wrong forms of coercion. Or, 
if used, they would fail of their object. 

The discussion is an antidote to the smug complacency of many that things will turn 
out all right. It is a call to become crusaders in the great cause of social justice. It does 


not however appear to the reviewer as showing the way out. If one must venture, he. 


would rather venture on the faith that what can make man good is also the power needed 
to redeem the social order. This is however a book to be read and pondered. It is go- 
ing to have a decided influence on Christian social ethics. 


JoHN ABERLY 


The Lutheran Church in American History. By Abdel Ross Wentz. Second edition 
revised, Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1933. 465 pages. 
$2.00. 


The demand for a second edition of this book is proof of its permanent value. The 
first edition appeared in 1923. 
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The author is one of the first of denominational historians in this country to write 
the history of his church in relation to the national background—the political, social, and 
economic history of America. To use his own words in the preface: “The main purpose 
is to enable the reader to see the relation of our Church’s history to the history of society 
in general and so to interpret the main direction of events, particularly in the present 
day.” In this respect he follows the most recent method of presenting the history of the 
church in every age and land. The church is part of the social organism and its begin- 
ning, growth, and activities can be understood only in the light of the life of the nation 
or state to which it is vitally related. 

In accordance with his avowed purpose the author groups his material under six 
headings, each of which indicates a period in our national history: Part I—In Colonial 
Times (1625-1720) ; Part II—At the Birth of the Nation (1740-1790) ; Part III—In the 
Youth of the Republic (1790-1839) ; Part IV—A Period of Internal Discord (1830- 
1870) ; Part V—In the Days of Big Business (1870-1910); Part VI—In an Age of 
Larger Units (1910- ). These divisions are true to our political and social history 
and at once arrest the attention of, and commend themselves to the approval of, the 
reader. 

The first chapter of each part contains an analysis and a concise description of the 
distinctive economic, political, and religious trends of that period. These chapters are 
exceptionally well done. At the same time the influence of these trends on the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran church is pointed out with such clarity that one cannot escape the 
conviction that the church not only helps to make a nation but the nation, also, helps to 
make the church. 

While the title of the book is The Lutheran Church in American History, the author, 
from the beginning to end, deftly weaves into his narrative the history of the component 
parts of the Lutheran church, or of the Lutheran churches. For Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica has always been divided into a dozen and more distinct bodies, each independent of 
the other, yet all having a common consciousness of unity notwithstanding their differ- 
ences of doctrine, government, and worship. They usually agree on the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the Small Catechism of Luther, though there is a diversity of emphasis even 
in the interpretation of these basal standards. Most of the differences were brought to 
America from the Old World. They were in part national, e. g., the Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish Synods, and in part doctrinal and ritualistic, e. g., the General Synod, the 
General Council, the Missouri Synod, etc. For a rapid and yet reliable survey of the 
various Lutheran groups one can find nothing better than Professor Wentz’s history. 

The tendency at present is towards union or at least closer affiliation of the various 
Lutheran churches or synods. A number of mergers of synods have been effected dur- 
ing the last fifty years. The National Council of Lutherans was organized in Chicago 
in 1918. After years of preliminary meetings and discussions the United Lutheran 
Church in America was organized, which doubtless has opened the way for the union, 
sooner or later, of most if not of all of the Lutheran churches in one body. 

After one has read this book, written in clear, simple, and fascinating style, and bear- 
ing the marks in every chapter of thorough scholarship, he is impressed, not only with the 
part that Lutheranism has played in the history of America, but with the powerful in- 
fluence Lutheranism is destined to wield in the future of America’s religious, moral, 
social, and political life. In membership the Lutheran church ranks third among the 
churches in this country ; in solidarity and in loyalty to its heritage and in devotion to its 
mission, it is excelled by none. 

GeEorcE W. RIcHARDS 
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The March of Faith: The Story of Religion in America Since 1865. By Winfred Ernst 
Garrison. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 332 pages. $2.50. 


The interpreters of general American culture will no longer be justified in their 
complaints that the writers of church history have not given them the materials with 
which to paint the religious colors into their picture of our civilization. Special and gen- 
eral works on American Christianity have been coming in plenty these last few years. 

Dr. Garrison’s new book is a general work on a special field. In external appearance 
it looks like a companion volume to Sweet’s Story of Religions in America, which ap- 
peared three years ago. Its contents show that it is in reality a more comprehensive 
treatment of the period since the Civil War, which Sweet had dispatched with two short 
chapters totaling 54 pages. Garrison really supplements Sweet. The March of Faith 
stands alone in its field. The nearest approach to it is Atkins’ fascinating volume of last 
year, Religion in Our Time. But Atkins deals with a much shorter period and is 
neither so comprehensive nor so detailed as Garrison in this new volume. The March of 
Faith is the only book that adequately covers the last seven decades of America’s religi- 
ous life. 

It is the story of the changes that have taken place in the Christianity of America 
within the memory of men now living. The author has given special consideration to 
four kinds of material: first, the growth and changes in the churches; second, the de- 
velopments in theological thinking; third, the practical effects of Christianity upon the 
conduct of people; and fourth, the relation of religious factors with social, political, 
economic and general cultural conditions. Dr. Garrison views his subject as a social 
historian. He sees American Christianity as a part of the total stream of American cul- 
ture. The several chapters of his book seem to be rather detached from one another 
like random strokes of color. But the picture that is presented by the whole volume 
does make the impression that religion in America has been on the “march” since 1865. 

The story is vividly told, even dramatically. On every page the reader feels the 
personality of the writer. The style is popular throughout and frequently journalistic. 
Space is even found for witty remarks and humorous incidents. Some readers will de- 
tect a subtle sarcasm occasionally. The chapter titles themselves suggest the flavor as 
well as the contents of the volume: July 1, 1865, a Cross Section of the Country; The 
Days of Reconstruction; Westward Ho!; The Gilded Age; The Revival of Revivalism; 
Broken Ramparts of Creed and Custom; Experiments in Cooperation; The Era of the 
Brownstone Front; Religion and the Cultural Life; The Church Discovers the Human 
Race; Imperialism and Missions; Denominational Events and Contributions; Roman 
Catholicism in America; Protestant Unity and the Federal Council; The Church and 
Big Business; The Churches and the World War; Post-War Prosperity and Perplexity ; 
From Fundamentalism to Humanism; Unassimilable Varieties of Religious Expression; 
New Frontiers of Politics and Religion. 

The author’s sources are partly his own experience, partly the files of the religious 
press and the minutes of church bodies. There are no foot notes. References to sources 
are introduced parenthetically into the text but they do not disturb much the easy style of 
the book. At the end of the volume are bibliograhpies for the several chapters. 

The Lutheran reader will be impressed with Garrison’s fairness to the Roman Cath- 
olics, his zeal for the social and moral implications of the Christian gospel, his mid- 
Western view of Lutheranism, his disposition to omit in many cases all mention of Lu- 
therans when enumerating “the major denominations” either for praise or for blame, and 
his courageous picture of the seduction of the other churches by war psychology, by the 
generosity of the rich and by the allurements of bigness. It is an eventful period in 
church history that is here portrayed. 


ABpEL Ross WENTz 
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Adventures of Ideas. By Alfred N. Whitehead. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. 392 pages. $3.50. 


The veteran Professor Whitehead has here given us a book for the times. Doctor 
Whitehead has written a good deal. His writings are all characterized by sanity and 
depth of thought. Some of them are difficult and abstruse. His Process and Reality 
came as a brilliant adjustment of metaphysics to the present trends in scientific achieve- 
ment, but the severity of its technical treatment made it repellent to all but the advanced 
thinkers in the field of philosophy. The present book, however, is a philosopher’s mes- 
sage to his own age, and accordingly written in a style intelligible to the rank and file 
of intelligent readers. : 

In reading this book one feels himself somewhat in the atmosphere of Plato. Ideas 
hold the secret of reality, and ideas are adventurous. Points of view that stop short of 
this ultimate nature of things give an imperfect picture. “This notion of historians, of 
history devoid of aesthetic prejudice, of history devoid of any reliance on metaphysical 
principles and cosmological generalizations, is a figment of the imagination.” “The ex- 
perience of Peace is largely beyond the control of purpose. It comes as a gift. The 
deliberate aim at Peace very easily passes into its bastard substitute, Anaesthesia.” “De- 
cay, Transition, Loss, Displacement belong to the essence of Creative Advance.’ From 
such sentences as these we see how the whole heartthrob of history is referred back to its 
roots in ultimate reality. And at the same time they reveal the verve of the author’s 
optimistic confidence in the power of “Ideas.” “Without adventure civilization is in full 
decay. . . The great achievements of the past were the adventures of the past. . . Only 
the adventurous can understand the greatness of the past.” 

“Mankind is now in one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook’, and from out of 
the tragedy which is without parallel in history, adventurous ideas will surge forth with 
gigantic strides comparable with and justifying the discipline of the colossal depression 
through which civilization has passed. “The failure (of Rome) did not consist in the 
decline and fall of its political institutions. The real failure consists in the fact that in 
the year 600 A. D., Western Europe was less civilized than in the year 100 A. D., and 
was far behind the Eastern Mediterranean during the third and fourth centuries B. C. 
Pope Gregory, the Great, would have been poor company for Sophocles, Aristotle, 
Eratosthenes, or Archimedes. . . Its learning lacked speculative adventure.’ That the 
basic reality of the universe is spirit is shown by the fact that “persuasion” is a superior 
factor to “force”. “The creation of the world—said Plato—is the victory of persuason 
over force. The worth of men consists in their liability to persuasion. . . Civilized order 
survives on its merits, and is transformed by its power of recognizing its imperfections.” 

We come to understand the nature of the universe and of civilization as soon as we 
accept the conception of “process” and recognize “that no static maintenance of perfection 
is possible.” Plato’s principle of “Eros” is what gave his theories their insight and 
power. Aristotle and Locke were confusing because of their postulation of static princi- 
ples as ultimate. Whitehead proposes a foundation consisting of three metaphysical 
principles. The first is “process”. The second, “every occasion of actuality is in its 
own nature finite.” The third is “the principle of individuality.” The third is implied in 
the idea of Harmony and must be understood as such. Under the second it is observed 
that whenever the finitude of the actual is over-emphasized an epoch is at an end, and a 
new age must supersede. “A learned orthodoxy suppresses adventure.” Under the 
third he finds Art as illustrative. “A great civilization interfused with Art presents the 
world to its members clothed with the appearance of immortality.” 

The goal of the adventures of Ideas is Peace. And Peace can only be conceived un- 
der the aspect of Harmony and this is a process. “The incompleteness of the concept 
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relates to the notion of Transcendence, the feeling essential for Adventure, Zest, and 
Peace.” 

Professor Whitehead is pioneering in the reconstruction of metaphysics. His 
Process and Reality is bringing philosophical ultimate principles to the touchstone of 
dynamic growth, instead the older, static concepts, thus furnishing a clearer interpre- 
tion of the facts of science which are increasingly conceived ‘in evolutional terms. Ideas 
are at the base of things and ideas are never static, always growing. Adventure is cre- 
ative. This is a book which will richly repay the diligent reader. It will be reread 
many times with much profit. 

C. F. SANDERS 


The Process of Religion. Edited by Miles H. Krumbine. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 266 pages. $2.25. 


This book is a memorial volume, published in honor of Dean Shailer Mathews, who 
retired from his position on the Faculty of the University of Chicago at the beginning of 
June this year. It consists of thirteen Essays by as many authors, each on topics of vital 
concern at the present time. The title of the book was suggested, as well as the book 
itself, by the editor, Dr. Krumbine. Although he does not say so, it would seem that it 
was intended to express in the title the heart of Dean Mathews’ method of interpreting 
religion. In this way the Essays came to be written from the viewpoint of this general 
conception. 

Doctor Aubrey, of the Chicago Faculty, writes the essay which gives account of Dean 
Mathews’ theological thinking, under the title: “Theology and the Social Process”. We 
have here a digest of the writings of Dean Mathews, of his books as well as of his maga- 
zine articles which were numerous. We cannot undertake to write a digest of this digest. 
That it has a message will appear from a sentence or two from the conclusion: “The mod- 
ern pulpit (equipped with this most vital conception of faith) would no longer fight shy 
of theology as an engineer avoids crude primitive machines. Rather would the preacher 
see his supreme task as that of theological reinterpretation; the statement of the deepest 
realities of Christian experience in the language and the analogies that are meaningful for 
to-day.” 

The book has little for the ecclesiastic, but it has richness on every page for the 
religionist. The last chapter, by Doctor Haydon, on “The Renaissance of Religion” is 
packed with optimism for everyone to whom religion is a matter of concern. The fourth 
chapter, by Doctor Nixon, on “Confused Protestantism” is illuminating on the issues be- 
setting organized religion in these ominous times. Dr. Ellwood’s chapter (the sixth) 
on “The Philosophy of Protestantism in its Relation to Industry” is a brilliant interpreta- 
tion, in Doctor Ellwood’s best style, of the central social and economic issues at present 
confronting the church. Chapter eight, by Doctor Hough, on “Truth and Paradox”, 
furnishes suggestive ponts of view of epistemological nature on the relation of faith to 
knowledge. This is followed by another very helpful chapter by Doctor Horton on “The 
Validity of the Concept of Revelation in an Empirical Age.” 

The book is a worthy tribute to a man who has contributed much to the religious 
thinking of our age, one who richly deserves the recognition which this memorial volume 
furnishes. Although the Dean passed his seventieth birthday on May 26th, and has re- 
tired from his position on the Chicago Faculty, he is by no means at the end of his period 
of service. He is still in the full vigor of his powers and will continue with voice and 
pen to carry on and enrich American theological thought. 

C. F. SANDERS 
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Morphologie des Luthertums. Zweiter Band: Die Soziallehren und S ozialwirkungen des 
Luthertums. By Werner Elert. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1932. 544 pages. RM 15. 


The question has been raised from time to time why no Lutheran sociology has been 
written which would give the Lutheran point of view on the great social problems. Such 
a sociology can be found in the second volume of Professor D. Dr. Werner Elert’s great 
work on the Morphology of Lutheranism, which discusses the social teachings and social 
effects of Lutheranism. 

From the historical angle Professor Elert unfolds with balanced judgment and cul- 
tured scholarly method the conceptions of Lutheranism on social questions from Luther 
and Melanchthon down to the present. His book is a veritable storehouse of careful 
and accurate information supported by the best sources and authorities. It ought to be 
studied by every Lutheran theologian. In its present form it cannot be translated, but 
perhaps Prof. Elert would permit an adaptation of his voluminous and thorough study in 
the English language for our American Lutheran church. 

In the prolegomena there is a development of the idea of social dynamics, the rela- 
tion of the state to economics, and the ethical power in society. In a broad manner are 
pictured the end of the ecclesiastical centralization and its monopoly of culture, the doubt 
about the ethical authority of the mediaeval church, the rise of nationalism connected with 
the new epoch of ecclesiastical dynamic, and the effect of the Reformation upon public 
opinion. Beginning with repentance and faith, law and obedience are discussed, and the 
ideal of society found in Melanchthon, whose ethical utopianism leads on to freedom 
before God, service and love. Following these considerations the order of creation, the 
three estates, and vocation and leadership are finely developed. 

The opening part of the work itself is devoted to the family. The conception of 
marriage in early Lutheranism over against the monastic ideal, and the love of the sexes, 
purity and the early literature on marriage are portrayed. The relation of parents and 
children is well outlined, and then the problem of engagements and their binding char- 
acter, as well as the consent of the parents, is stressed. The dangers to marriage through 
divorce, prostitution, and other perils are frankly stated. Marriage is discussed as it 
was apprehended in the period of enlightenment, and its conception since the restoration, 
including modern deviations from the Lutheran point of view. This whole section interre- 
lates the ethical and social doctrines of Lutheranism on the problems of the family. 

One of the most stimulating chapters is chapter three dealing with nationalism and 
the nations. It opens with a wise and fair, as well as broad and just delineation of the 
fundamental relations of Lutheranism to Germanism. The author is no narrow Pan- 
German. While he values the biological and ethical ties of man to nationality, and esti- 
mates nationalism and churchism, he does not assert that Lutheranism is derived from 
Teutonism. Among many stimulating statements Prof. Elert says: “It is impossible to 
derive the positive side of the evangelical beginning from the Teutonism of Luther. For 
‘the gospel’, which constitutes its proper content, is absolutely transcendent not only in 
relation to Teutonism, but also to all forms of mankind. This can be doubted only if one 
sees in the gospel an ethical codex and consequently finds differences in the kind and 
manner of its realization between men and between the different nationalities. But it is ex- 
actly ‘Lutheran’ to avoid this misunderstanding, and to understand the gospel to be exclu- 
sively the message about Jesus or the liberating declaration of God. If faith is nothing 
more than the hearing of the message and the reception of the declaration of liberty, then 
it is not at all psychologically qualifiable in its essence. Therefore there can be nothing 
specifically German in the faith of Luther. From this it follows that Lutheranism can- 
not be derived from Teutonism without surrendering itself with its evangelical founda- 
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It is to be hoped that this sane idea of a German professor will find its wholesome 
echo among the various nationalisms of European origin in our land. It is a great satis- 
faction to the writer of this article to find views which he has defended for many years 
against much attack and misunderstanding confirmed by so eminent a German scholar. 
The gospel is and must remain altogether supernational in its essence, although it can 
enter into different nationalisms with its message to lift thém beyond themselves into the 
ideal of the redeemed humanity of the world. To make the gospel and the church the 
servant of any nationalistic state is to return to racial Judaism. True Lutheranism can 
never bow to any nationalistic determinateness of the gospel. 

Following this fine opening discussion Prof. Elert shows the ethical implications of 
nationality. He states that Teutonism in its secular literature and philosophy is secular- 
ized Lutheranism. The effect of Lutheranism upon Germanic culture is well traced with- 
out however identifying Lutheranism and its spritual character with German cultural 
ideas and demands of a purely secular sort. Thus he meets the unjust attacks upon 
Lutheranism made during the World War which blamed Lutheranism for Prussianism. 

After repeating again the danger and temptation in the nationalistic glorifying of 
Luther and the Reformation Prof. Elert turns to the delineation of the influence and his- 
torical place of Lutheranism in Hungary, Siebenbiirgen, and among the Slavic, Baltic, 
Finnish, and Nordic people. There is much rare and interesting historical matter in these 
paragraphs, which develop further the relation of Lutheranism to various racial and 
national groups. 

Of particular concern to us is the discussion of Lutheranism in North America. The 
immigrants are, holds Elert, naturally embodied in the existing groups of colonists and 
cannot develop an independent nationalism of the old world. But all groups add to the 
developing American nation. The story of congregational foundations is told very clearly. 
A fair delineation of Lutheran development is then given, resting upon the best sources 
of our Lutheran American history. The influence of our political development and its 
bearing upon the church is touched upon. With approval it is noted that the Lutheran 
church in America has not succumbed to the socializing influences upon the church and 
the ministry found in other churches. “Holding fast to its own confession means for 
Lutheranism in America the most decided protest against the sociological falsifications of 
the gospel and the church in its environment. And there are enough testimonies from 
all the Lutheran groups from the Missouri Synod to the United Lutheran Church, that 
Lutheranism in America is conscious of the task gven it.” In other words Elert holds 
that we Lutherans in America are true to the essential meaning of the gospel. We do not 
turn the Kingdom of God into an ideal social order of time. We do not as a church be- 
lieve in legal methods of establishing the Kingdom, and we do not turn the primitive 
gospel into a social gospel. There may be here and there individual churches and min- 
isters who become infected with the Calvinistic idea of the social gospel and social service, 
but the Lutheran church as such keeps itself free from this perversion of the gospel of 
Christ. For this reason it cannot, as Elert notes, enter into real fellowship with the 
Federal Council of Churches whose tendency is to use social legislation and modern 
social nostrums like birth control. 

There follows in the morphology a full portrayal of the state, of law, of politics. 
The conceptions of Luther and Melanchthon on the state and on law and justice are 
finely and fully delineated. Upon the basis of this development it will be possible for us 
in America to build our conception of the state, of law and of the political life without in- 
juring the genius of Lutheranism and drifting into Calvinistic ideas and practices. It is 
to be doubted whether we are clear on these subjects, or whether we are really holding 
ideas in opposition to what should be the true Lutheran attitude. 

The last chapter of the morphology deals with economic problems. It differentiates 
between the welfare-state and socialism; it discusses the ethic and dynamic of economics 
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in its widest bearings in the light of historical instances. The suggestions in this final 
chapter can be made very fruitful in modern conditions. 

It is to be hoped that this monumental work of Elert will receive more than this 
passing notice. It could be made the foundation for study and debate in pastoral confer- 
ences. It will surely lead to a truer appreciation of Lutheranism in all its bearings. We 
are always in danger of accommodating ourselves to the ideas and practices of those about 
us instead of developing our church out of the real genius of Lutheranism. 

Joun A. W. Haas 


Pastoral Theology. A Handbook of Scriptural Principles. By John H. C. Fritz. St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1932. 343 pages. $3.25. 


The author, who is a professor in the Concordia Theological Seminary at St. Louis, 
tells us that he wrote this book especially for pastors of Lutheran churches. In his 
preface he acknowledges that the work was undertaken by request. A need was felt for 
such a book in the English language and it was thought advisable to have such a treatise 
wherein due consideration is given to present day conditions. 

Proper acknowledgment is made that the basis of the book is Dr. Walther’s Pas- 
toraltheologie, from which both literal and free translations are made. There are twenty- 
four chapters, some of which are entirely new. In some of them material is found which 
one would scarcely look for in a book on pastoral theology. New chapters are the fol- 
lowing: The Changed Conditions of the World Today; The Pastor’s Own Self; The 
Christian Congregation; The Office of the Ministry; the Christian Training of Children; 
The Spiritual Care of Young People; The Cure of Souls; Stewardship; Preaching the 
Gospel to the Unchurched. 

All through the book the subject matter is thoroughly treated. There is a great 
amount of valuable information, amply supported by scriptural quotations to give the 
authority of the Word to the author’s point of view. Pastors of all branches of the 
church have many problems in common, for the souls of men are alike in most respects in 
every portion of the church. Therefore much helpful guidance for all pastors may be 
found in this book. Every pastor who reads it will find a wealth of material that he can 
use in his pastoral relationships and pastoral problems. 

However there is much with which we cannot be in agreement. Not all of us see 
things as our brethren of the Synodical Conference see them. In Chapter 14 which is on 
the subject of marriage there is a subhead under the heading “Engagement Equivalent to 
Marriage”. Under this thought the author makes statements which are not in agreement 
with the practice of most Christian bodies. In the same chapter another subhead deals with 
the question of the marriage of divorced persons. In this matter the author seems to go 
further than scripture would warrant in permitting the remarriage of the guilty party. 
In fairness to him it must be said that he states the condition that such a person be truly 
penitent. The difficulty of establishing that fact beyond a doubt leaves the subject open 
to grave abuses. Of course the writer takes the usual position of the Synodical Con- 
ference on the question of Lodges. 

In Chapter 22, which is entitled “The Congregational Meeting”, the right of suffrage 
is discussed. The position is taken that on the basis of I Cor. 14:34-35 women are not 
permitted to vote at congregational meetings. It may be seriously questioned whether 
such a conclusion may properly be drawn from the above statement of scripture. Cer- 
tainly in this day when women have demonstrated their ability as fully equal to that of 
the men, and when the state has discarded its discrimination against women it may be 
questioned whether the church ought not be at least as just as the state. If in civil life, 
justice demands that women have the right to vote, certainly in the life of the church 
where so much of the work is done efficiently by women, they ought not be deprived of 
the right of suffrage. If, as Paul says in Gal. 3:28, “there is neither male nor female; 
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for ye are all one in Christ Jesus”, certainly there can be no good and valid reason for 
this discrimination. It seems to be contrary to the spirit of the Master. 

There is a discussion of the subject of “Unionism” on pages 218 to 223. In this we 
find the customary position of the Synodical Conference also. The author states, “And 
also any religious exercises (prayer, religious address or sermon, religious hymns) in 
connection with school commencements, so-called baccalaureate sermon services, and the 
like, or religious exercises of any kind in connection with political meetings, or other 
meetings of civic bodies, wherever members of different denominations take part is 
unionism.” He would prohibit uniting with other churches in undertaking any charitable 
work, nor would he allow ministers of the Lutheran faith to attend the meetings of min- 
isters, in which gatherings are found ministers of other faiths as members. If this were 
followed out it would make impossible the united action of Christian forces in a com- 
munity for the promotion of many good and worthy causes where there is need of such 
united action. If one presumes that every one else is wrong and that all the truth of God 
is in one’s own particular group, perhaps such a position is tenable. But in this day there 
are not many who would hold so exclusive a position. Jesus himself does not seem to 
have held a view as narrow as that. In Luke 9:49-50 we learn that when the disciples 
found a man who cast out devils in the name of Christ but did not go along with them, 
they found fault with him and forbade him. Jesus made it clear that not all must of 
necessity agree and walk together as he said, “Forbid him not; for he that is not against 
us is for us.” Certainly there is more than one religious group that is doing God’s work 
and we are not sinning when we unite with such groups in promoting kingdom activities. 
The tremendous impact of paganism both at home and abroad can never be overcome as 
long as Christian bodies think it wrong to work together. 

Aside from positions taken on these and similar subjects we could agree with the 
writer. The book is well arranged, well written, and attractively bound. It is worth 
any pastor’s time to study it carefully. 

Eart J. BowMAn 


The Career and Significance of Jesus. By Walter Bell Denny, Professor of Philosophy 
and Religion, Russell Sage College. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1933. 
466 pages. 

Professor Denny has produced a thoughtful and well written study of Jesus based 
upon the results of modern critical scholarship. His purpose has been to provide a 
textbook for college classes. Each chapter is prefaced by an outline for Bible Study and 
followed by a set of questions for further discussion. A good index would enhance the 
value of the book. 

The author is conscious of the many problems, historical and religious, which con- 
front one in any attempt to understand Jesus. He holds that Jesus was neither a Son of 
Man (Apocalyptic) Messiah nor a Son of David (political) Messiah but was “the Son 
of God, in the deep religious sense that he knew God as his Heavenly Father, and felt 
that the supreme end of life was to live in a manner worthy of such a Father.” 

One can hardly be satisfied with Denny’s view of Christ whom he understands to 
have been the one to have first discovered God rather than the one who perfectly revealed 
him. This view would make Christ the supreme but not the unique Son of God. 

One of the best chapters is that on “Jesus and Modern Civilization”, in which the 
author relates the teaching of Jesus to present day problems such as Capital and Labor, 
Alcohol and War. He shows in this connection that from Jesus we may get principles 
for action but not a specific program. 

This book should be of value to teachers, preachers and all others who have some 
acquaintance with the methods of modern critical study of the Gospels. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 
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